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FIXING THE NETS. 

IR HENRY was more pleased 
than surprised to see Sherlock 

Holmes, for he had for some 
days been expecting that recent 
events would bring him down 
= from London. He did raise 
his eyebrows, however, when he found that 
my friend had neither any luggage nor any 
explanations for its absence. Between us 
we soon supplied his wants, and then over 
a belated supper we explained to the Baronet 
as much of our experience as it seemed 
desirable that he should know. But first I 
had the unpleasant duty of breaking the 
news of Selden’s death to Barrymore and his 
wife. To him it may have been an un- 
mitigated relief, but she wept bitterly in her 
apron. ‘To all the world he was the man of 
violence, half animal and half demon ; but to 
her he always remained the little wilful boy 
of her own girlhood, the child who had clung 
to her hand. Evil indeed is the man who 
has not one woman to mourn him. 

“T’ve been moping in the house all day 
since Watson went off in the morning,” said 
the Baronet. “I guess I should have some 
credit, for I have kept my promise. If I 
hadn’t sworn not to go about alone I might 
have had a more lively evening, for I had 
a message from Stapleton asking me over 
there.” 

“IT have no doubt that you would have 
had a more lively evening,” said Holmes, 
drily. “By the way, I don’t suppose you 
appreciate that we have been mourning over 
you as having broken your neck ?” 

Sir Henry opened his eyes. “ How was 
that ?” 

“This poor wretch was dressed in your 
clothes. I fear your servant who gave them 

















to him may get into trouble with the police.” 
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“That is unlikely. There was no mark 
on any of them, so far as I know.” 

“ That’s lucky for him—in fact, it’s lucky 
for all of you, since you are all on the wrong 
side of the law jn this matter. I am not 
sure that as a conscientious detective my 
first duty is not to arrest the whole house- 
hold. Watson’s reports are most incriminat- 
ing documents.” 

“But how about the case?” asked the 
Baronet. ‘Have you made anything out of 
the tangle? I don’t know that Watson and 
I are much the wiser since we came down.” 

“T think that I shall be in a position to 
make the situation rather more clear to you 
before long. It has been an exceedingly 
difficult and most complicated business. 
There are several points upon which we still 
want light—but it is coming, all the same.” 

“We've had one experience, as Watson 
has no doubt told you. We heard the hound 
on the moor, so I can swear that it is not all 
empty superstition. I had something to do 
with dogs when I was out West, and I know 
one when I hear one. If you can muzzle 
that one and put him on a chain I'll be ready 
to swear you are the greatest detective of all 
time.” 

“T think I will muzzle him and chain him 
all right if you will give me your help.” 

“ Whatever you tell me to do I will do.” 

“Very good ; and I will ask you also to do 
it blindly, without always asking the reason.” 

** Just as you like.” 

“Tf you will do this I think the chances 
are that our little problem will soon be 
solved. I have no doubt g 

He stopped suddenly and stared fixedly 
up over my head into the air. The lamp 
beat upon his face, and so intent was it and 
so still that it might have been that of a 
clear-cut classicai statue, a personification of 
alertness and expectation, 
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** What is it ?” we both cried. 

I could see as he looked down that he 
was repressing some internal emotion. His 
features were still composed, but his eyes 
shone with amused exultation. 

“ Excuse the admiration of a connoisseur,” 
said he, as he waved his hand towards the 
line of portraits which covered the opposite 
wall. “Watson won’t allow that I know 
anything of art, 
but that is mere 
jealousy, be- 
cause our views 
upon the sub- 
ject differ. Now, 
these are a really 
very fine series 
of portraits.” 

“Well, I’m 
glad to hear you 
say so,” said Sir 
Henry, glancing 
with some sur- 
prise at my 
friend. “I don’t 
pretend to know 
much about 
these things, 
and I'd be a 
better judge of 
a horse ora steer’ 
than ofa picture. 
I didn’t know 
that you found 
time for such things.” 

“T know what is good when 
I see it, and I see it,now. 
That’s a Kneller, Ill swear, 
that lady in the blue silk over 
yonder, and the stout gentle- 
man with the wig ought to be a 
Reynolds. They are all family 
portraits, I presume?” 

“ Every one.” 

“ Do you know the names ?” 

“Barrymore has been coaching me in 
them, and I think I can say my lessons fairly 
well.” 

“Who is the gentleman with the tele 
scope ?” 

“That is Rear-Admiral Baskerville, who 
served under Rodney in the West Indies. 
The man with the blue coat and the roll of 
paper is Sir William Baskerville, who was 
Chairman of Committees of the House of 
Commons under Pitt.” 

“And this Cavalier opposite to me—the 
one with the black velvet and the lace?” 

“ Ah, you have a right to know about him. 
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That is the cause of all the mischief, the 
wicked Hugo, who started the Hound of the 
likely to forget 


Baskervilles. We're not 
him.” 

I gazed with interest and some surprise 
upon the portrait. 

“Dear me!” said Holmes, “he seems a 
quiet, meek-mannered man enough, but I 
daresay that there was a lurking devil in his 

eyes. I had 
pictured him as 
a more robust 
and ruffianly 
person.” 
“There’s no 
doubt about the 
authenticity, for 
the name and 
the date, 1647, 
are on the back 
of the canvas.” 
Holmes said 
little more, but 
the picture of 
the old roysterer 
seemed to have 
a fascination for 
him, and his 
eyes were con- 
tinually fixed 
upon it during 
supper. It was 
not until later, 
when Sir Henry 
had gone to his 
room, that I 
was able to 
ae )  foliow the trend 
7 ‘ of his thoughts. 
He led me back 
into the ban- 
queting-hall, his 
bedroom candle 
in his hand, and he held it up against the 
time-stained portrait on the wall. 

“Do you see anything there ?” 

I looked at the broad plumed hat, the 
curling love-locks, the white lace collar, and 
the straight, severe face which was framed 
between them. It was not a brutal counten- 
ance, but it was prim, hard, and stern, with 
a firm-set, thin-lipped mouth, and a coldly 
intolerant eye. 

“Ts it like anyone you know ?” 

“There is something of Sir Henry about 
the jaw.” 

“ Just a suggestion, perhaps. But wait an 
instant!” He stood upon a chair, and hold- 
ing up the light in his left hand he curved 
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his right arm over the broad hat and round 
the long ringlets. 

“Good heavens!” I cried, in amazement. 

The face of Stapleton had sprung out of 
the canvas. 

“Ha, you see it now. My eyes have been 
trained to examine faces and not their trim- 
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“ With designs upon the succession.” 

“Exactly. This chance of the picture 
has supplied us with one of our most obvious 
missing links. We have him, Watson, we 


have him, and I dare swear that before to- 
morrow night he will be fluttering in our net 
as helpless as one of his own butterflies. A 





mings. It is the first quality of a criminal 
investigator that he should see through a 
disguise.” 

“ But this is marvellous. 
portrait.” 

“Yes, it is an interesting instance of a 
throw- back, which appears to be both 
physical and spiritual. A study of family 
portraits is enough to convert a man to the 
doctrine of reincarnation. ‘The fellow is a 
Baskerville—that is evident.” 


It might be his 


GOOD HEAVENS!’ I CRIED, IN 


om 
7 
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pin, a cork, and a card, and we add him 
to the Baker Street collection!” He burst 
into one of his rare fits of laughter as he 
turned away from the picture. I have not 
heard him laugh often, and it has always 
boded ill to somebody. 

I was up betimes in the morning, but 
Holmes was afoot earlier still, for I saw him 
as I dressed coming up the drive. 

“Yes, we should have a full day to-day,” 
he remarked, and he rubbed his hands with 
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the joy of action. “The nets are all in 
place, and the drag is about to begin. 
We'll know before the day is out whether we 
have caught our big, lean-jawed pike, or 
whether he has got through the meshes.” 

“Have you been on the moor already ?” 

“IT have sent a report from Grimpen to 
Princetown as to the death of Selden. I 
think I can promise that none of you will be 
troubled in the matter. And I have also 
communicated with my faithful Cartwright, 
who would certainly have pined away at the 
door of my hut as a dog does at his master’s 
grave if I had not set his mind at rest about 
my safety.” 

“ What is the next move ?” 

“To see Sir Henry. Ah, here he is!’ 
morning, Holmes,” said the 
“You look like a general who is 

battle with his chief of the 


J 


* Good 
Baronet. 
planning a 
staff.” 

“That is the exact situation. 
asking for orders.” 

* And so do I.” 

“Very good. You are engaged, as I 
understand, to dine with our friends the 
Stapletons to-night.” 

“T hope that you will come also. 


Watson was 


They 


are very hospitable people, and I am sure 
that they would be very glad to see you.” 


“I fear that Watson and | 
London.” 

“To London?” 

“Yes, I think that we should be more use 
ful there at the present juncture.” 

The Baronet’s face perceptibly lengthened. 

“T hoped that you were going to see me 
through this business. The Hall and the 
moor are not very pleasant places when one 
is alone.” 

“ My dear fellow, you must trust me impli- 
citly and do exactly what I tell you. You 
can tell your friends that we should have 
been happy to have come with you, but that 
urgent business required us to be in town. 
We hope very soon to return to Devonshire. 
Will you remember to give them that 
message ?” 

“ If you insist upon it.” 

“There is no alternative, I assure you.” 

I saw by the Baronet’s clouded brow that 
he was deeply hurt by what he regarded as 
our desertion. 

“When do you desire to go?” he asked, 
coldly. 

“Immediately after breakfast. We will 
drive in to Coombe Tracey, but Watson will 
leave his things as a pledge that he will come 
back to you. Watson, you will send a note 


must go to 


to Stapleton to tell him that you regret that 
you cannot come.” 

“T have a good mind to go to London 
with you,” said the Baronet. “ Why should 
I stay here alone ?” 

“ Because it is your post of duty. Be- 
cause you gave me your word that you 
would do as you were told, and I tell you 
to stay.” 

“ All right, then, I'll stay.” 

“One more direction! I wish you to 
drive to Merripit House. Send back your 
trap, however, and let them know that you 
intend to walk home.” 

“To walk across the moor ?” 

“Yes.” 

“But that is the very thing which you 
have so often cautioned me not to do.” 

“This time you may do it with safety. If 
I had not every confidence in your nerve 
and courage I would not suggest it, but it is 
essential that you should do it.” 

“Then I will do it.” 

“And as you value your life do not go 
across the moor in any direction save along 
the straight path which leads from Merripit 
House to the Grimpen Road, and is your 
natural way home.” 

**T will do just what you say.” 

“Very good. I should be glad to get 
away as soon after breakfast as possible, so 
as to reach London in the afternoon.” 

I was much astounded by this programme, 
though I remembered that Holmes had said 
to Stapleton on the night before that his 
visit would terminate next day. It had not 
crossed my mind, however, that he would 
wish me to go with him, nor could I under- 
stand how we could both be absent at a 
moment which he himself declared to be 
critical. There was nothing for it, however, 
but implicit obedience ; so we bade good-bye 
to our rueful friend, and a couple of hours 
afterwards we were at the station of Coombe 
Tracey and had dispatched the trap upon its 
return journey. A small boy was waiting 
upon the platform. 

“Any orders, sir?” 

“Vou will take this train to town, Cart- 
wright. The moment you arrive you will 
send a wire to Sir Henry Baskerville, in my 
name, to say that if he finds the pocket-book 
which I have dropped he is to send it by 
registered post to Baker Street.” 

“Yea. oz.” 

“ And ask at the station office if there is a 
message for me.” 

The boy returned with a telegram, which 
Holmes handed to me. _ It ran; “ Wire 
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received. Coming down with unsigned 
warrant. Arrive five-forty.—LESTRADE.’ 

“That is in answer to mine of this morn- 
ing. He is the best of the professionals, I 
think, and we may need his assistance. 
Now, Watson, I think that we cannot employ 
our time better than by calling upon your 
acquaintance, Mrs. Laura Lyons.” 

His plan of campaign was beginning to be 
evident. He would use the Baronet in order 
to convince the Stapletons that we were 
really gone, while we should actually return 
at the instant when we were likely to be 
needed. That telegram from London, if 
mentioned by Sir Henry to the Stapletons, 
must remove the last suspicions from their 
minds. Already I seemed to see our nets 


drawing closer round that lean-jawed pike. 
Mrs. Laura Lyons was in her office, and 
Sherlock Holmes opened his interview with 


“THE LADY SPRANG 


a frankness and directness which consider- 
ably amazed her. 

“T am investigating the circumstances 
which attended the death of the late Sir 
Charles Baskerville,” said he. “ My friend 
here, Dr. Watson, has informed me of what 
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you have communicated, and also of what 
you have withheld in connection with that 
matter.” 

“ What 
defiantly. 

“You have confessed that you asked Sir 
Charles to be at the gate at ten o’clock. We 
know that that was the place and hour of his 
death. You have withheld what the connec- 
tion is between these events.” 

“ There is no connection.” 

“In that case the coincidence must indeed 
be an extraordinary one. But I think that 
we shall succeed in establishing a connection 
after all. I wish to be perfectly frank with 
you, Mrs. Lyons. We regard this case as 
one of murder, and the evidence may 
implicate not only your friend Mr. Stapleton, 
but his wife as well.” 

The lady sprang from her chair. 


have I withheld?” she asked, 


FROM HER CHAIR.” 


“ His wife !” she cried. 

“The fact is no longer a secret. The 
person who has passed for his sister is really 
his wife.” 

Mrs. Lyons had resumed her seat. Her 
hands were grasping the arms of her chair, 
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and I saw that the pink nails had turned 
white with the pressure of her grip. 

“ His wife!” she said, again. “ His wife! 
He was not a married man.” 

Sherlock Holmes shrugged his shoulders. 

“Prove it to me! Prove it tome! And 
if you can do so !” The fierce flash of her 
eyes said more than any words. 

“TI have come prepared to do so,” said 
Holmes, drawing several papers from his 
pocket. “Here is a photograph of the 
couple taken in York four years ago. It 1s 
indorsed ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Vandeleur,’ but you 
will have no difficulty in recognising him, 
and her also, if you know her by sight. 
Here are three written descriptions by trust- 
worthy witnesses of Mr. and Mrs. Vandeleur, 
who at that time kept St. Oliver’s private 
school. Read them, and see if. you can 
doubt the identity of these people.” 

She glanced at them, and then looked up 
at us with the set, rigid face of a desperate 
woman. 

“Mr. Holmes,” she said, “this man 
had offered me marriage on condition that I 
could get a divorce from my husband. He 
has lied to me, the villain, in every con- 
ceivable way. Not one word of truth has he 
ever told me. And why—why? I imagined 
that all was for my own sake. But now I 
see that I was never anything but a tool in 
his hands. Why should I preserve faith 
with him who never kept any with me? 
Why should I try to shield him from the 
consequences of his own wicked acts? Ask 
me what you like, and there is nothing which 
I shall hold back. One thing I swear to 
you, and that is, that when I wrote the 
letter I never dreamed of any harm to the 
old gentleman, who had been my kindest 
friend.” 

“T entirely believe you, madam,” said 
Sherlock Holmes. “The recital of these 
events must be very painful to you, and 
perhaps it will make it easier if I tell you 
what occurred, and you can check me if I 
make any material mistake. The sending 
of this letter was suggested to you by 
Stapleton ?” 

“ He dictated it.” 

“I presume that the reason he gave was 
that you would receive help from Sir Charles 
for the legal expenses connected with your 
divorce ?’ 

“ Exactly.” 

“And then after you had sent the letter 
he dissuaded you from keeping the appoint- 
ment ?” 

“He told me that it would hurt his self- 
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respect that any other man should find the 
money for such an object, and that though 
he was a poor man himself he would devote 
his last penny to removing the obstacles 
which divided us.” 

“He appears to be a very consistent 
character. And then you heard nothing 
until you read the reports of the death in the 
paper ?” 

“No.” 

“ And he made you swear to say nothing 
about your appointment with Sir Charles ?” 

“He did. He said that the death was a 
very mysterious one, and that I should cer- 
tainly be suspected if the facts came out. 
He frightened me into remaining silent.” 

“Quite so. But you had your suspicions?” 

She hesitated and looked down. 

“IT knew him,” she said. “ But if he had 
kept faith with me I should always have done 
so with him.” 

“T think that on the whole you have had 
a fortunate escape,” said Sherlock Holmes. 
“You have had him in your power and he 
knew it, and yet you are alive. You have 
been walking for some months very near to 
the edge of a precipice. We must wish you 
good morning now, Mrs. Lyons, and it is 
probable that you will very shortly hear from 
us again.” 

“Our case becomes rounded off, and 
difficulty after difficulty thins away in front of 
us,” said Holmes, as we stood waiting for 
the arrival of the express from town. “I 
shall soon be in the position of being able to 
put into a single connected narrative one of 
the most singular and sensational crimes of 
modern times. Students of criminology will 
remember the analogous incidents in Grodno, 
in Little Russia, in the year ’66, and of course 
there are the Anderson murders in North 
Carolina, but this case possesses some features 
which are entirely its own. Even now we 
have no clear case against this very wily man. 
But I shall be very much surprised if it is 
not clear enough before we go to bed this 
night.” 

The London express came roaring into the 
station, and a small, wiry bulldog of a man 


had sprung from a first-class carriage. We 
all three shook hands, and I saw at once 


from the reverential way in which Lestrade 
gazed at my companion that he had learned 
a good deal since the days when they had 
first worked together. I could well re- 
member the scorn which the theories of the 
reasoner used then to excite in the practical 
man. 
“ Anything good ?” he asked. 





















“The biggest thing for years,” said 
Holmes. “We have two hours before we 
need think of starting. I think we might 
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professional caution, which urged him never 
to take any chances. ‘The result, however, 
was very trying for those who were acting as 








WE ALL THREE 


employ it in getting some dinner, and then, 
Lestrade, we will take the London fog out of 
your throat by giving you a breath of the 
pure night air of Dartmoor. Never been 
there? Ah, well, I don’t suppose you will 
forget your first visit.” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES. 
ONE of Sherlock Holmes’s defects —if, in- 
deed, one may call it a defect — was that 
he was exceedingly loth to communicate his 
full plans to any other person until the 
instant of their fulfilment. Partly it came 
no doubt from his own masterful nature, 
which loved to dominate and surprise those 


who were around him. Partly also from his 
Vol. xxiii. —82 











SHOOK HANDs.” 


his agents and assistants. I had often 
suffered under it, but never .more so than 
during that long drive in the darkness. ‘The 
great ordeal was in front of us; at last we 
were about to make our final effort, and yet 
Holmes had said nothing, and I could only 
surmise what his course of action would be. 
My nerves thrilled with anticipation when at 
last the cold wind upon our faces and the 
dark, void spaces on either side of the narrow 
road told me that we were back upon the 
moor once again. [very stride of the horses 
and every turn of the wheels was taking us 
nearer to our supreme adventure. 

Our conversation was hampered by the 
presence of the driver of the hired wagonette, 
so that we were forced to talk of trivial 
matters when our nerves were tense with 
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emotion and anticipation. It was a relief to 
me, after that unnatural restraint, when we 
at last passed Frankland’s house and knew 
that we were drawing near to the Hall and 
to the scene of action. We did not drive 
up to the door, but got down near the gate 
of the avenue. The wagonette was paid off 
and ordered to return to ‘Temple Coombe 
forthwith, while we started to walk to 
Merripit House. 

“Are you armed, Lestrade ?” 

The little detective smiled. 

“As long as I have my trousers I have a 





hip- pocket, and as long as I 
have my hip-pocket I have some- 
thing in it.” 

“Good! My friend and I are 
also ready for emergencies.” 

“You’e mighty close about 
this affair, Mr. Holmes. What's 
the game now?” 

“ A waiting game.” 

“* My word, it does not seem a 
very cheerful place,” said the 
detective, with a shiver, glancing 
round him at the gloomy slopes 
of the hill and at the huge lake 
of fog which lay over the Grim- 
pen Mire. “TI see the lights of a 
house ahead of us.” 

“That is Merripit House and 
the end of our journey. I must 
request you to walk on tiptoe and 
not to talk above a whisper.” 

We moved cautiously along the track as if 
we were bound for the house, but Holmes 
halted us when we were about two hundred 
yards from it. 


*1 COULD LOOK STRAIGHT THROUGH THE 
UNCURTAINED WINDOW.” 
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“This will do,” said he. “These rocks 
upon the right make an admirable screen.” 

“We are to wait here ?” 

“Yes, we shall make our little ambus! 
here. Get into this hollow, Lestrade. You 
have been inside the house, have you not, 
Watson? Can you tell the position of the 
rooms? What are those latticed windows at 
this end ?” 

“T think they are the kitchen windows.” 

“And the one beyond, which shines so 
brightly ?” 

“That is certainly the dining-room.” 

“The blinds are 
up. You know the 
lie of the land best. 
Creep forward 
quietly and see 
what they are doing 

but for Heaven’s 
sake don’t let them 
know that they are 
watched !” 

I tip-toed down 
the path and 
stooped behind the 
low wall which 
surrounded the 
stunted orchard. 


Creeping in its 


shadow I reached 
a point whence I 
could look straight 
through the uncur- 
tained window. 

There were only 
two men in the 
room, Sir Henry 
and Stapleton. 
They sat with their 
profiles towards me 
on either side of 
the round table. 
Both of them were 
smoking cigars, 
and coffee and 
wine were in front 
of them. Stapleton 
was talking with 
animation, but the 
Baronet looked 
pale and distrait. 
Perhaps the 
thought of that 
lonely walk across 
the illomened moor was weighing heavily 
upon his mind. 

As I watched them Stapleton rose and left 
the room, while Sir Henry filled his glass 
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again and leaned back in his chair, puffing 
at his cigar. I heard the creak of a door 
and the crisp sound of boots upon gravel. 
Che steps passed along the path on the other 
side of the wall under which I crouched. 
Looking over, I saw the naturalist pause at 
the door of an out-house in the corner of 
the orchard. A key turned in a lock, and 
as he passed in there was a curious scuffling 
noise from within. He was only a minute 
or so inside, and then I heard the key turn 
once more and he passed me and re-entered 
the house. I saw him rejoin his guest, and 
I crept quietly back to where my com- 
panions were waiting to tell them what I 
had seen. 

“You say, Watson, that the lady is not 
there?” Holmes asked, when I had finished 
my report. 

“ No.” 

“Where can she be, then, since there 
is no light in any other room except the 
kitchen ? ” 

“IT cannot think where she is.” 

I have said that over the great Grimpen 
Mire there hung a dense, white fog. It was 


drifting slowly in our direction and banked 
itself up like a wall on that side of us, low, 


but thick and well defined. The moon 
shone on it, and it looked like a great shim- 
mering icefield, with the heads of the distant 
tors as rocks borne upon its surface. 
Holmes’s face was turned towards it, and he 
muttered impatiently as he watched its 
sluggish drift. 

“It’s moving towards us, Watson.” 

“Ts that serious ?” 

“Very serious, indeed — the one thing 
upon earth which could have disarranged my 
plans. He can’t be very long, now. It is 
already ten o’clock. Our success and even 
his life may depend upon his coming out 
before the fog is over the path.” 

lhe night was ciear and fine above us. 
The stars shone cold and bright, while a 
half-moon bathed the whole scene in a soft, 
uncertain light. Before us lay the dark bulk 
of the house, its serrated roof and bristling 
chimneys hard outlined against the silver- 
spangled sky. Broad bars of golden light 
from the lower windows stretched across the 
orchard and the moor. One of them was 
suddenly shut off. The servants had left 
the kitchen. There only remained the lamp 
in the dining-room where the two men, the 
murderous host and the unconscious guest, 
still chatted over their cigars. 

[Every minute that white woolly plain 
which covered one half of the moor was 
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drifting closer and closer to the house. 
Already the first thin wisps of it were curling 
across the golden square of the lighted 
window. The farther wall of the orchard 
was already invisible, and the trees were 
standing out of a swirl of white vapour. As 
we watched it the fog-wreaths came crawling 
round both corners of the house and rolled 
slowly into one dense bank, on which the 
upper floor and the roof floated like a 
strange ship upon a shadowy sea. Holmes 
struck his hand passionately upon the rock 
in front of us, and stamped his feet in his 
impatience. 

“If he isn’t out in a quarter of an hour 
the path will be covered. In half an hour 
we won't be able to see our hands in front of 
us.” 

“ Shall we move farther back upon higher 
ground ?” 

“ Yes, I think it would be as well.” 

So as the fog-bank flowed onwards we fell 
back before it until we were half a mile from 
the house, and still that dense white sea, with 
the moon silvering its upper edge, swept 
slowly and inexorably on. 

“We are going too far,” said Holmes. 
“We dare not take the chance of his being 
overtaken before he can reach us. At all 
costs we must hold our ground where we 
are.” He dropped on his knees and clapped 
his ear to the ground. “Thank Heaven, I 
think that I hear him coming.” 

A sound of quick steps broke the silence 
of the moor. Crouching among the stones 
we stared intently at the silver-tipped bank 
in front of us. The steps. grew louder, and 
through the fog, as through a curtain, there 
stepped the man whom we were awaiti.g. 
He looked round him in surprise as he 
emerged into the clear, star-lit night. Then he 
came swiftly along the path, passed close to 
where we lay, and went on up the long slope 
behind us. As he walked he glanced con- 
tinually over either shoulder, like a man who 
is ill at ease. 

“Hist!” cried Holmes, and I heard the 
sharp click of a cocking pistol. ‘ Look out ! 
It’s coming!” 

There was a thin, crisp, continuous patter 
from somewhere in the heart of that 
crawling bank. The cloud was within fifty 
yards of where we lay, and we glared at it, 
all three, uncertain what horror was about to 
break from the heart of it. I was at Holmes’s 
elbow, and I glanced for an instant at his 
face. It was pale and exultant, his eyes 
shining brightly in the moonlight. But 
suddenly they started forward in a rigid, fixed 
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stare, and his lips parted in amazement. At 
the same instant Lestrade gave a yell of 
terror and threw himself face downwards 
upon the ground. I sprang to my feet, my 
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have ever seen. Fire burst from its open 
mouth, its eyes glowed with a smouldering 
glare, its muzzle and hackles and dewlap were 
outlined in flickering flame. Never in the 








‘WE LOOKED ROUND HIM IN SURPRISE.” 


inert hand grasping my pistol, my mind 
paralyzed by the dreadful shape which had 
sprung out upon us from the shadows of the 
fog. A hound it was, an enormous coal-black 
hound, but not such a hound as mortal eyes 


delirious dream of a disordered brain could 
anything more savage, more appalling, more 
hellish be conceived than that dark form and 
savage face which broke upon us out of the 
wall of fog. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


















would be becoming, but these qualities 


Cl) are foreign to hare character : 


I am not mad, unless it be for thee, dear ; 
With joy I skip to hear thee softly squealing. 


By I love ! am loved! Could an encyclopedia 
E. D. CumInc Tell all—tell half—that I this hour am feeling? 
AND The squirrel wakes up thoroughly 
= =| | J. A. SHEPHERD. now and comes out of his bedroom for 





doctors nor investigation by 

Commissioners in Lunacy. 

He is in love: nothing else 
is the matter with him ; but high spirits sub- 
merge a weak head, and, intoxicated by 
thoughts of “her,” he indulges in the antics 
nd follies that have made him a by-word. A 
ittle self-control, a little dignified reserve, 


the year. The gnats and various flies respond 
to the increasing warmth of the sun and come 
out to enjoyit. The bats, who have sent out 
a messenger to report on the weather a score 
of times since they went to bed, get up, or, 
rather, get down, and, blinking and winking, 
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come out to en- 
joy the gnats. 
The bat’s system 
of catching in- 
sects is simple 
and efficacious : 
his wings, as you 
know, extend to 
the tip of his tail ; 
when he flies he 
bends his tail 
under and makes 
a neat little pouch 
in which he nets 
insects as_ he 
swoops through 
the swarm, and 
there he keeps 
them until he 
goes home. He 
can’t eat their 
wings ; for if he 
did they would 
probably choke 


him, so he always 
nips them off: 
with praiseworthy 
refinement he 
always puts his 


wing before his 
mouth while eat- 
ing; thus other 
bats are not 
offended by this 
little habit. The 
toad is about 
again: it takes 
him some time to collect his faculties after 
five months’ unbroken slumber, and he sits 
gazing thoughtfully upwards to assure him- 
self that the sky remains where he left it. 
Having fully realized the fact that suspension 
of his interest in creation has produced no 
serious effect upon the solar system he goes 
to look fora worm. His sight is indifferent, 
and he is never sure whether a worm ¢s a 
worm until it moves: then he pounces on it 
opea-mouthed and swallows it alive. The 
worm is prone to return under this treatment, 
but the toad thrusts him back with a firm, 
unsparing hand. 

The cock pheasant is crowing bravely ; it 
is his method of inquiring whether anyone 
knows just cause or impediment to his union 
with the pretty young hen who has accepted 
his advances. If there be another cock 
within hearing there will be a fight. A 
pheasant-fight is an affair of honour—even 
less serious than a hare-fight: half-a-dozen 


“HE IS IN LOVE.” 
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pecks and kicks 
on either side 
and it is over, 
then more crow- 
ing and wing- 
clapping to an- 
nounce that both 
combatants won. 
The cock phea- 
sant marries with 
discretion. The 
young bird un- 
versed in matri- 
mony begins with 
one wife, to 
whom he pays 
some attention. 
As he_ grows 
older and finds 
wedded life has 
for him no re- 
sponsibilities at 
all, he marries 
profusely: six or 
eight wives are 
no more trouble 
than one when 
each supports 
herself. The 
birds who gath- 
ered together in 
flocks for the 
winter have 
broken up their 
parties now, and 
separate on 
“urgent _ private 
affairs.” The linnets are pairing ; so are the 
chaffinches, whose courtship, by the way, is 
worth watching. The cock is a smartly- 
dressed fellow, and he knows it; and he 
shows off his clothes with an ingenuous vanity 
that is charming. 
When a bird goes in search of a bride, 
And he favour would find in her sight, 


False modesty goes to one side, 
For what use is there hiding one’s light ? 


Though she doesn’t attend when he talks, 
And only looks bored when he sings, 

She's impressed when she sees how he walks, 
And admires the good taste of his “* things.” 

The chaffinch has a proper sense of his own 
importance, however, and does not waste 
time on a hen who is slow to make up her 
mind. 

The golden plovers, who generally spend 
the winter at the seaside, come inland : those 
who mean to start housekeeping in this coun- 
try resort to the moors and high-lying wastes, 
and those who prefer a cooler climate take 
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wing for Northern Europe. Many of the 
woodcock who came to see us in October 
make up their minds to stay: the increase of 
plantations in these islands during recent 
years has won the woodcock’s hearty 
approval, and those who don’t care for 
travelling are glad to nest in our coverts. 
The majority, though, like many other 
migrants, pack up and go north, by night, as 
if leaving unpaid bills behind them. The 
snipe are on the 
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highly organized beings after a gale in the 
Channel, stop the moment they reach the 
shore to rest before continuing their journey 
inland. The equinoctial gales are respon- 
sible for many accidents that would demand 
staring head-lines and large type to 
describe, did birds conduct newspapers. 
Travelling, as many species on migration do, 
at night, there is always the risk of coming 
against a telegraph wire when descending, 
and the risk is 
doubled when 





move, too, either 
northward 
bound or to the 
marshes where 
they breed ; the 
teal, smallest of 
our ducks, is also 
looking out for 
a home. These 
birds do not in- 
tend to start 
housekeeping 
already —though 
the woodcock 
does not lose 


much time: like 
sensible parents, 
they like to seek 


at leisure a place 
where they can 
bring upa family 
in comfort and 
security. 

The earliest of 
thespring arrivals 
from the South 
are coming now. 
The cock pied- 
wagtails who 
went away for 
the winter are 
back, and their 
wives will appear 
a little later. The 
pied-wagtail 





there is a high 
wind. Birds are 
apt to take too 
much for granted 
when moving 
from place to 
place. When the 
first wires were 
stretched along 
the Highland 
railway the men 
working on the 
line found it well 
worth while to 
keep their eyes 
open when going 
to work in the 
morning; the 
grouse commit- 
ted suicide by 
dozens every 
night against 
telegraph and 
fence wires. 
The golden- 
crested wren, 
smallest of Euro- 
pean birds, is 
creeping about 
in the pine-tops, 
singing to him- 
self in a diffident 
whisper. The 
gold crest’s is 








puts on a little “THE TOAD IS ABOUT AGAIN.” 


extra swagger in 
these days: he seems to be bragging about 
travels, as they brag who seldom leave 
heir own parish; so many of his species 
ind this country quite good enough for them 
1 the cold weather. The goldfinches—those 
them who fled the English winter —are 
ming back, too, and are joining in the 
ncerts, now increasing every day. These 
tly spring arrivals find the homeward 
irney rather too much for them when the 
equinoctial gales are blowing, and, like more 


hardly a song 
that flattery  it- 
self would applaud: indeed, the conscien- 
tious listener only calls it a song as a con- 
cession to diminutive beauty. The blackbird 
and thrush are singing vigorously, and the 
starling, with cheerful disregard of the copy- 
right laws, is singing by turns as much of the 
song of each as he can remember. It must 
be exasperating to a blackbird to hear that 
spurious imitation of his best notes attributed 
to himself. 

The mole is busier than ever, for his wife 
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is nursing five 
children in the 
nest under the 
big mole - hill 
where two tunnels 
cross, and he 
can’t collect 
worms and grubs 
fast enough to 
satisfy her. A 
hungry mole has 
not a shred of 
manners: he or 
she grabs at any- 
thing eatable and 
tears it to pieces 
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society make him appear 
rare. Sometimes he allows 
a fox to take a room in his 
vast underground house, 
but whether he is always 
on friendly terms with the 
lodger is doubtful. Just 
now, winter being well over 
and the appearance of a 
family being imminent, he 
and his wife are cleaning 
up their ancestral home with 


their own hands, bringing 
out barrow-loads 


of bracken and 
leaves during the 


like a famishing = night. 
wolf. Hu nger Yo \ Goneisourgreatness ! 
seems to drive Z \, Let it be confest 
the mole frantic. - That we, compelled 
The hadecre are | by poverty, alas ! 
= 5, bangla Must take the fox in 
very busy too. as a paying guest. 
These, the near- 4) Nay! things are 
+s we . ith 
est British re come with us to 
sentatives f such a pass 
presentatives 0 “MR. AND MRS. GOLDFINCH BREAK THEIR JOURNEY AT THE COAST. I do spring-cleaning 


the bears, are 
the county families among wild creatures, 
in virtue of their fidelity to their cete, 
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THE PLAGIARIST STARLING.” 


as the badger’s residence is called. There 
are old family cetes in England which 
have been occupied for centuries. The 


badger is commoner than many people sup- 
his retiring habits and avoidance of 


pose : 





in an apron drest. 
The badger possesses the unique accom- 
plishment of being able to walk and trot 
backwards: a talent which stood him in ill 
stead when the “ sport” or cruelty of badger 
drawing had vogue. 

The little brown ants come out and run 
about doing nothing with feverish industry. 
If they could make up their minds which 
way to go and what to do when they got 
there, and didn’t get in one another's way 
at every turn, their application to business 
might be more fruitful of results ; but who 
shall take it upon him to judge the ant? 
Even now in the ant-hill the eggs of the 
plant-louse are hatching out in their special 
cells: the ant carried them in last autumn, 
with an eye to his own needs this summer. 
The lice produce a secretion which the ant 
likes, so in his foresight and wisdom he rears 
them from the egg and pets and feeds and 


_ | 

















“ PLAYING AT FARMING.” 
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‘THE PIKE IS UNPOPULAR.” 


cares for them, as a man who plays at farm- 
ing pets his Jersey cows. André, one of 
the great authorities upon ant economics, 
counted 584 kinds of tiny insects, 542 of 
them belonging to the beetle persuasion, 


which are kept in domestication by various 


species of ant. We have learned something 
about the ant’s social system: when we are 
clever enough, perhaps, we shall be able to 
pick up hints from them concerning the 
management of streets and political obstruc- 
tion. 

The pike withdraw from the deep pools and 
seek the seclusion of comparatively shallow, 
weedy streams, where they spawn. The pike 
lays about 800 eggs for each pound of her 
own weight, and other fish view with ap- 
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proval the operations of ducks and water-fowl 
who eat the eggs in thousands off the weeds 
on which they were placed for safety. The 
pike is too much addicted to eating his 
acquaintances to be popular among them: 
the perch, whose prickly back fin gives him 
security, is the only respectable fish that 
cares to be seen near him. In the sea the 
winter herring, so called to distinguish him 
from himself as a summer visitor, has arrived 
off the coast under his usual 
escort of whales, dogfish, and 
gulls, to receive his usual 
welcome in the nets. ‘The 
herrings hang about for a few 
weeks, then come into the 
shallows and stick their egys 


carelessly 
upon stones 
and shells: 
then they put 
out to sea 
again. Her- 
rings are said 
on good 
authority to be 
able to utter 
musical 
sounds: you 
are not. to 


“THE HERRING HAS ARRIVED OFF 


picture the THE COAST.” 

shoal singing 

the National Anthem : their vocal efforts are 

limited to a sound like a deep-toned bell 
or gong which has been heard while 
the net was being drawn over them. 
The mackerel is in season now: in 
other words, he is most interesting 
on the table. Legend has wreathed 








“THE MACKEREL IS MOST INTERESTING AT TABLE.” 


Vol. xxiii. —33. 
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itself round the personal history of the 
mackerel. Atlian says that fishermen 
used to train selected specimens to decoy 
their fellows into the net: equally remark- 
able, the children of these highly-educated 
fish inherited the accomplishment from their 
parents. Either the intelligence of the 
mackerel has undergone very great deteriora- 
tion since AZlian wrote in the second century, 
or inventive fisher-boys imposed upon the 
credulity of that 
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that were he only allowed scope for his ski! 
on the farm where rats are not wanted 
might by his services in this direction recove: 
a shred of good character. He has no mor 
character now than a ticket-of-leave m 
The rookery is a chaos of theft, mendacity, 
and strife: the young and inexperien: 
couples, married, according to tradition, 
March 18th, are bringing sticks, and the o 
hands are stealing them. These young rooks 
would gladly go 





gentleman. 
Down in the 
underwood the 
wrens, tails up as 
usual, are hop- 
ping from one 
eligible building 
lot to another, 
and find it diffi- 
cult to make a 
choice, for that 
beautiful domed 
nest must be hid- 
den so carefully 
that nobody shall 
find it. At last 
they decide on a 
bramble - smoth 
ered bush and 
get to work. One 
day when the 
nest is half fin- 
ished the jenny 
wren drops a 
thread of grass 
with a scream 
and turns pale— 
if birds can turn 
pale. Some- 
body has touched 





ana start nesting 
on the 
couple of 
away, but 
would not 
tolerated for an 
hour: the | 
ones would send 
a deputation with 
instructions 

to leave one stick 
lying on another 
So the unfortu 
nate young 
couples stay and 
do what stealiny 
they can on their 
own account. 
The rooks 
not sleep in the 
rookery while 
building in 
progress, but 
adjourn by con- 
sent to distant 
trees : so the sen- 
sible rook re 
mains after work- 
ing hours and 
steals industri- 


trees a 
fiel IS 


that 


} 
Ole 


do 





is 


from the 





the nest: a 
shred of grass 
on the door-sill has been moved half a 
hair’s breadth, and nothing will induce either 
of the pair to touch it again. They find a 
new place and, with luck, build a new nest 
without being discovered ; but the cock wren 
has the mortification of hearing humans say 
that he built that deserted house all by him 
self in defiance of his wife, and call it a 
“cock nest.” Cock nests are common, for 
wrens will abandon work if they even think 
they have been seen building. 

The ravens have built or repaired their 
house and the hen is sitting on her four or 
five eggs, while he forages around. He 
prefers lamb, but is quite content with a rat 
in default : so good a ratcatcher is the raven 


““HE HAS NO MORE CHARACTER NO 


w 


} 
( yusly 


THAN A TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN.” 


other nests. 

A few more insects make their appearance : 
the quaker moth in his grey dress and the 
virgin moth nearly as sober in his attire 
The carrion beetle appears, and him known to 
housewives as the bacon beetle : the latter | 
domestic in his tactes and destructive in hi 
habits : his powers of mischief are surprising 
in a creature only a quarter of an inch lo: 
He loves fat bacon, but will put up with ol 
boot if necessity compel: he eats c 
for a change, but, it is only fair to sa) 
without ulterior motive. The universally 
distributed and unpopular flea reaches 
perfect stage of his imperfections lat: 
February, and it is said that country pe‘ 
in Kent make a practice of keeping 




















cottage door shut all 
day on March st 
under the impression 
that this simple mea- 
sure will keep him 
out of the house for 
twelve months. The 
active and intelligent 
earwig emerges from 
retirement with an 
invigorated appetite 
for flowers. The ear- 
wig for ages has been 
misrepresented and 
misunderstood : we 
shall meet him, or 
his wife, later on. 
The blackbird and 
the thrush are deep 
in their domestic 
labours now: each 
species brings up two 
or three families dur- 
ing the season, so it 
behoves them to 
begin early. Both 
blackbird and thrush 
rear their children on 


brothers and sisters 


on the eggs when 
his wife wants to 
go out to tea, but 
the blackbird is 
less accommodat- 
ing: fighting is far 
more in his line 
than nursery-work. 
The thrush con- 
siders her nest in- 
complete without 
a nicely smoothed 
and water - tight 
lining made of 
mud. Most birds 
of her size prefer 
a bed of soft, dry 
grass, but there is 
no accounting for 
tastes. The missel 
thrushes are nest- 
ing, too, for they 
mean to bring up 
a second family 
by-and-by. | The 
missel thrush can 
take care of herself 
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sound utilitarian prin- 
ciples, requiring those of the first brood to 
lend assistance in tending their younger 
The cock thrush sets 
a good example by taking an occasional turn 


“a KENT HOPPER.” 





‘“ TENDING THEIR YOUNGER BROTHERS AND SISTERS.” 
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and her eggs. Even 
the magpie and jay 
think twice before try- 
ing to rob her nest 
while she or her mate 
is near. The hedge 
sparrow is sitting on 
her first clutch of 
blue eggs ; the linnet 
is nesting also. All 
these early birds, save 
the missel thrush, 
who thinks the 
weather too mild, are 
singing their loudest 
and longest at this 
time, as is the skylark. 


And who shall ask us 
song-birds the reason 
of our singing, 

When all our wives are 
sitting and we are 
free from care? 

When later spring’s upon 
us, paternal duties 
bringing, 

We have to feed the 
babies and sha’n’t 
have time to spare. 


The robins are building their nest: the 
orthodox site is some shallow hole in a bank, 
but the robin is often at pains to prove 
himself superior to family tradition. An old 
kettle tossed into the hedge, a ploughboy’s 


discarded boot, an 
old jam-pot, com- 
mends itself to 
him; and having 
in mind the cha- 
racter of the robin 
one can imagine 
other birds accus- 
ing him of self 
advertisement. If 
open windows offer 
opportunity he will 
build on a_book- 
shelf, and has been 
known to take on 
lease a nook made 
between prayer- 
books and a corner 
of the book-ledge 
in a pew. He is 
always trying to 
qualify for a place 
in the “ Curiosi- 
ties” page of THE 
STRAND. 

The resident 
meadow pipit or 





— 
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titlark is nesting. It is early, but perhaps the 
titlark’s idea is to get the best places before 
the return of those of their relations who 
have been abroad for the winter. The early- 
nesting titlark has another advantage: she 
will hatch out her first brood before the 
cuckoo arrives, the cuckoo being particularly 
fond of imposing upon her. 

The vixen has laid up her cubs in the 
main earth in the wood and discharges her 
maternal duties, comfortably conscious that 
hounds will not be allowed to hunt her. 


She does not welcome visitors’ kind inquiries 
concerning the health of herself and family ; 
anyone calls she takes the first 


in fact, if 


“ CLOSE 
opportunity of moving her children to a 
new nursery, and if disturbed there sceks 
other lodgings at once. 

The trout are rising now ; in other words, 
sucking in flies as they float down stream : it 
appears an insignificant action, but has been 
known to send a grave and soberly conducted 
citizen home at a rate of ten miles an hour 
to fetch his rod, to make him forget his 
meals, and inspire his wife with the convic 
tion that he has been drowned. Down by 
the horse-pond the ducks are waking the 
echoes with joyful and noisy laughter, be 
cause they have found the first frog spawn 
of the season. “Ha, ha, ha, haa! Kwa, 
kwa, kwa, kwa, kwah!” ‘There is something 
suggestive of the kitchen in the unbridled 
joviality of the duck. The true spring 
migrants begin to come home during the 
latter end of March: the wheatear, who has 
nothing to do with wheat nor with ears, 
and who is almost as fond of experi- 
ments in nesting-places as the robin 
himself ; the chiff-chaff, who, in spite of 
a delicate constitution, occasionally tries 
to brave an English winter, and if it be 
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severe pays with his life for the experiment ; 
the sand-martin, smallest of the swallow 
family and the first to return, appears to 
warn all whom it may concern that the 
swallows will soon be here bringing the 
spring. 

On the coast the solan geese bethink them 
of family affairs and repair to the rock-stacks 
to begin quarrelling. The solan goose or 
gannet is not a more reputable character 
than the rook ; and, as the birds nest in a 
colony, the storm of squabbling that goes on 
when building and stealing begin can lx 
heard a mile away. 

The calm, deliberate snail is out carrying 


NEIGHBOURS,” 


the house in which he spent the winter: 
there is a majestic repose in the demeanour 
of the snail which suggests conscious 
superiority, but which is too often rudely 
disturbed. The song thrush is his great 
enemy, and the snail must regret the good 
old fifteenth-century days when man kept 
the thrush in dove-cotes and fattened him on 
pounded figs and flour for the table: snails 
might walk abroad in peace then. The little 
field-mouse is nursing her first babies of the 
season in her underground nest. The field- 
mice are too active to go to bed for five or 
six months like some of their relations : with 
greedy providence they lay up a vast store of 
acorns, beech-mast, peas, beans, and corn, and 
live in luxury; unless some intrusive pig scents 
the store, never very deeply buried, when it 
disappears to the last grain. Mrs. Field- 
mouse presents her lord with a family about 
once a month from March to September. 
Foxes, weasels, hawks, and owls love the 
grown-ups ; and the rook and the crow are 
said to dig the youngsters out of the nest 
and eat them: in fact, the supply of field- 
mouse is equalled only by the demand. 




















The blackcock keeps up the grand old 
knightly exercise of the tournament, but the 
somewhat 


character of the ceremony is 
marred, from the sentimental point of view, 
by the fact that he marries with more than 
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The wood pigeons are nesting: they are 
content with a mere platform of loose twigs 
when they build for themselves, but evi- 
dently appreciate better quarters, as they 
often take lodgings for the season in a rook’s 
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** FROM MARCH TO SEPTEMBER.” 


Moslem profusion. ‘The tournament is held 
at dawn on some secluded spot consecrated 
to the purpose. Each male challenges all 
and sundry to fight : and all and sundry are 
so willing that triangular duels are common. 
While the feathers are flying, for it is no 
sham fight, the grey hens appear from the 
surrounding bushes, and, regardless of the 
laws of chivalry, would enter the lists them- 
selves if allowed. The jousts over, beauty 
bestows its hands on the victor. 

The long-eared bat shakes off dull sloth 
by degrees, and after much sneezing and 
coughing spreads his stiff wings and smooths 
out his ears. This bat is supposed to possess 
worse sight than others, wherefore these ears 
in compensation : to say that he can hear a 
gnat sigh is to convey but a feeble idea of 
the acuteness of his hearing. The pipistrelle 
is now making eyes at the young ladies of 
his acquaintance; it would be interesting 
to know if they use their wings as fans to 
hide their blushes. 


old nest or the forsaken drey of a squirrel. 
The grouse have begun to lay: the eggs, 
yellowish white, closely blotched and mottled 
with rich chestnut and dark brown, are very 
beautiful, but the colours are not “fast” 
when the eggs are first laid, and the careless 
bird often scratches and smudges the paint 
before it dries. The nest is a disgrace: the 
merest scratching, with any odds and ends 
of dry stuff that may be lying handy scraped 
in to furnish it. The young stag drops his 
antlers now, old ones postpone doing so 
till later; the red deer can’t bear to waste 
his trophies, so he eats them, possibly as 
medicine. The stag must receive a terrible 
shock the first time he sees his discrowned 
head reflected in a pool: he is sensitive 
about his appearance, for he goes quietly 
away into secluded places where frivolous 


hinds won’t see and laugh at him. The 
roebuck’s horns, which he _ shed at 
Christmas, are fully grown again ere 


now. 








By C. N. AND 
ITH a whirr like the beating of 
mighty wings, the giant auto- 
mobile rushed through the 
night along a solitary part of 
yj the broad, white road between 
=——* Parisand Chartres. Its blazing 
acetylene lights rent the darkness with a 
blinding glare ; behind it travelled a pillar of 
dust ; stones and twigs were swirled into the 
air-vortex created by its passage. Goggled, 
masked, clothed all in black leather, Raoul 
Jullien bent over the steering - wheel. 
Crouched at his feet was a slighter en- 
shrouded figure (like a familiar attending a 
demon), stop-watch in hand, looking eagerly 
for the kilométre stones as they flickered by, 
one every forty seconds. 

Suddenly on the driver’s ears there fell a 
sound which caused him to stiffen in his seat 
and slightly turn his head to listen. The 
crouching shape at his feet heard it also, for 
there was a quick lifting of the head, and 
through the round goggles that protected the 
eyes shot a questioning gleam. ‘lhe sound 
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became each instant more insistent; it seemed 
in Raoul’s bewildered ears like a cataract with 
a heart throbbing in it. 


Then there was the 
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loud clanging of a gong, a reverberation that 
might have been the shouting of a human 
voice. If he had daredg Raoul would have 
turned to look; but a moment after the 
strange sounds smote upon his consciousness 
he had their explanation. There was a rush 
of air that left him gasping, a blaze of light 
that blinded. A large automobile dashed by, 
just shaving his left wheel, and leaving 
him enveloped in a swirling cloud of dust 
with which his head-lights contended as 
ineffectually as the rays of a lighthouse with 
a sea-fog. His face was stung with flying 
stones ; he could scarcely breathe ; he could 
not see a yard ahead. With a curse he threw 
out the clutch and put on the brakes. The 
great car came to a sudden stop. Far away 
was the dying murmur of the car that had 
outpaced it. Raoul strained his senses to 
listen till the throbbing beats melted into the 
silence of the night. Then he jumped 
down on to the road, whipped off his cap, 
his goggles, and his silken mask, stamped 
furiously on the ground, and shook his fist 
in the air. At that moment Jullien’s hand- 
some face was not agreeable to gaze upon. 
“Why, father, you have what I call your 























Satan look,” said a half-taunting voice at his 
elbow, in very melodious French. The 
malignity died out of Raoul’s eyes, and 
he turned upon the speaker with a satirical 
smile. It was a tall girl who faced him—a girl 
of perhaps nineteen, in a grey, close-fitting, 
tailor-made dress that showed the beauty 
of a well-poised figure. In one _leather- 
gauntleted h-nd she swung her cap and 
mask, the other still held the stop-watch 
with which she had been timing the speed of 
the car. The night breeze sighing along the 
poplar-shaded road ruffled the rings of 
bright hair that framed her broad, low fore- 
head. Her hazel eyes looked black in the 
reflection of the acetylene lamps, the half- 
laughing curve of her red lips with an inner 
sparkle of white teeth was full of resolution, 
of recklessness, and of humour. 

“That was the English car ; you’re done,” 
the girl went on, half-mockingly. Then, 
with a rapid change of tone, “I’m sorry,” 
she added. 

“That, as you say,” came the quiet answer, 
“was the English car. I have not made 
you an expert automobilist for nothing. 
There is no French or German car whose 
motor makes a beat like that; it is some- 
thing very new.” 

“It is also something very fast,” suggested 
the girl. 

“ Also something very fast,” assented the 
man. “So fast,” he went on, slowly, “ that 
if it runs in the Paris-Bordeaux race there, is 
no chance for me—for us.” 

“That’s what I have been thinking,” re- 
plied the girl. She was studying the man’s 
face intently. Her gaze suggested confidence, 
admiration, and expectation. It seemed to 
say : “I know you're in a difficulty, but I am 
sure you will get out of it. I am only in- 
terested in wondering what means you will 
adopt.” 

With an ostentatious politeness the man 
motioned the girl towards the car and 
mounted again to his place. He had not 
stopped the motor, which had gone humming 
rhythmically on during the brief talk on the 
road ; now he turned the car on the broad 
highway and set her head towards Paris. He 
went at speed, perhaps at forty miles an hour 

not the furious racing pace at which the 
car had been travelling when she was passed 
by the other. There was no need now to 
yell into his companion’s ear if he wished to 
make himself heard ; they could speak in 
ordinary conversational tones. 

“This is a serious business, Diane,” the 
man began. “I have told you how much 
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depends on my winning this race. The prize 
is large; I believed there was no competing 
car that could go as fast or stay as well as 
mine. If I win. the race we are in clover 
again ; if I lose, it’s bankruptcy at the least — 
perhaps worse things than that. On this car 
I have spent all my skill, all my experience. 
With decent luck I might look upon the prize 
as in my pocket. Now comes this cursed 
Englishman with his infernal car! It’s lucky 
we saw him to-night, eh? Knowing how 
dangerous he is, we can take steps———” 

“What steps ?” asked the girl. 

“Wait a little; let me think - 
tell you.” 

They were at the outskirts of Paris, and 
dawn was stealing over the city, when the man 
bent down and spoke long and earnestly into 
the girl’s ear. She flushed as she listened, 
thea clapped her leather-gloved hands when 
she fully understood what was expected of 
her. 

“T’ll do it, father,” she cried, as the car 
stopped at last and swung into a large garage 
in the Avenue de la Grande Armée; “ you 
know Id risk more than that for vou 
Besides, it’s an adventure I shall revel in. 
I'll sleep now, and after breakfast I'll lose no 
time in getting on the war-path.” 

Raoul Jullien kissed his step-daughter on 
the forehead. 

The apartment where the inventor and 
famous automobilist lived with his beautiful 
half - English step-daughter was over the 
workshop ; but when Diane peeped into his 
study between eight and nine o'clock the 
same morning he was not there. The girl 
went quickly out into the street and took an 
omnibus that led to the outskirts of the city. 
She was simply dressed in rather shabby 
black, with her masses of bright brown hair 
brushed up and hidden under a_ wide- 
brimmed hat. Her mended gloves, the 
worn purse she carried in her hand, the sad- 
ness of her beautiful face, from which, with 
an effort, she had chased all gaiety, gave her 
the air of a girl struggling with poverty, and 
compassion mingled with admiration in the 
looks men cast upon her. Where the 
omnibus stopped she got down, asked a 
question of a policeman, then picked her way 
towards a thoroughfare of workshops. 

As she approached a certain number she 
slackened her pace and strolled carelessly by 
the door. A notice-board with the words 
“@ louer” hung by one corner. The high 
doors of the workshop were shut, but 
Diane’s quick eyes saw the tracks of enor- 
mous “pneus” in the dust, disappearing 
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under them, and she knew she had come to 
the right place. She formed a sudden re- 
solution and gave a hesitating pull at the rusty 
bell. She heard it tinkle inside, then stood 
waiting with a fast-beating heart. There was 
a firm step within, two heavy bolts were with 
drawn, the large doors swung open a little 
way, and a young man stood looking at her. 
He was dressed in the blue blouse of the 
French mechanic, yet he was unmistakably 
English. Aged 
about twenty-six 
or seven, he was 
erect, broad 
shouldered, virile. 
He had clean-cut 
features, his clear 
skin was darkly 
sunburnt, and a 
pair of bright 
blue eyes looked 
out from the 
brown face with 
peculiar and plea- 
sant frankness. 
Diane’s own 
father, long 


dead, had been 
English. 


The 
languagewhich 
she had _ first 
learned to 
speak was Eng- 
lish; but her 
mother had 
returned to 
France when 
the girl was 
nine or ten 
years old, and 
had soon after 
married Raoul 
Jullien. For 
ten years, therefore, Diane’s associations had 
been wholly French. She had been taught 
to dislike her father’s countrymen, and the 
few she had chanced to meet had not been 
of an attractive type. Whether or not her 
dead father had been of finer clay, she had 
no means of knowing, for her mother had 
died while she was still a child, and Raoul, 
who had kept her constantly with him, hated 
England and the English. 

But this Englishman in the mechanic’s 
blouse had a face that won her respect and 
a curious, unwilling sympathy, with the first 
glance. Diane was brave to recklessness 
herself, and she adored courage in a man. 
This man looked as if he would fear nothing. 
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And his eyes were so true that it would be 
difficult not to believe all he might say. 

“ Bon jour,” he began. But Diane, whose 
mind had travelled miles in the seconds since 
their glances met, answered him in English, 
which (as it had been the language of her 
infancy and childhood) she spoke without 
foreign accent. ‘Good morning,” she said. 
“You, too, are English. Can I see the 
master here ?” 

“Master?” 
echoed the young 
man, smiling. 
“There’s no 
master here, un- 
less I’m master.” 

Diane was sur- 
prised. Her ad 
venture was 
likely to be more 
dramatic than 
she had fancied ; 
yet—she wished 
that the fight 
were to be waged 
with a different 
man. However, 
there was nothing 
to do but go on 
with the pro- 
gramme as it had 
been mapped 
out. 

She let her eye- 
lids droop, and 
tottering slightly, 
caught with one 
shabbily - gloved 
hand at the door- 
post as if for 
support. “I beg 
your pardon,” she 
murmured. “I’m 
a little faint. I—I haven’t had any breakfast. 
I’m looking for work. I thought, as you're 
English here, there might be something-— 
typewriting — almost anything. But I’m 
afraid ” she paused, with a tremor in her 
voice that was not wholly feigned. 

“ Please come in,” the man said, eagerly. 
“This isn’t a workshop. But do let me get 
you something from the ca/é close by. I shall 
be so glad. And——we’'re both English.” 

“Ves, I trust you. And I shall be 
thankful,” Diane answered. With this she 
looked up, and met such a kind, pitying, and 
admiring gaze, that she dropped her eyes 
hastily, the shamed blood mounting guiltily 
to her forehead. 
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The young man opened the door, and she 
passed into a large, bare workshop, with a 
partitioned space at the farther end. A 
mingled odour of oil, hot metal, and petrol 
greeted her nostrils. 

The proprietor pulled forward a chair for 
his guest. “ Please sit down,” he begged. 
“T’ll be at the café and back in five minutes.” 

He snatched his hat and ran out, shutting 
the door behind him. 

The instant that the sound of his steps 
died away Diane jumped up and darted to 
the partition. She was no longer drooping, 
but as keen and alert as a hunter on the trail 
Five minutes and he would be back. She 
had five minutes. 

Behind the screen stood a great racing 
automobile. 

Its shape puzzled her. ‘There was no 
bonnet in front covering the motor, no coiling 
radiator ; the engines seemed to be concealed 
within the body of the carriage, which was of 
dull grey aluminium. Hastily she pulled 
down the wooden front of the car, and there 
was revealed to her a motor of a new kind, 
differing entirely from the French and German 
types, with all of which she was familiar. 

Skilled as she was in mechanical con- 


trivances, she could not at once grasp the 


idea of the new machine before her; but, 
lifting out the floor of the car, she saw a 
curious. arrangement of eight horizontal 
cylinders placed in fours, crosswise, and in 
a second she realized that this meant 
the abolition of water-cooling, which neces 
sitates an apparatus cumbersome, heavy, 
and expensive. This motor was cooled by 
air; the shafts were fixed, causing the 
cylinders to rotate in a horizontal plane. In 
thus rotating they would keep themselves 
cool by means of fan-shaped flanges cast 
upon them. There was no separate fly- 
wheel ; the cylinders formed the fly-wheel, 
thus giving compactness, great power in a 
small space, and, above all, extreme lightness. 
Of these eight cylinders, each one looked 
to Diane’s practised eye as if it might 
develop about five-horse power, making forty- 
horse power altogether; but owing to the 
lightness of the car it might successfully be 
backed against another of sixty-horse power. 

Diane’s eyes brightened with admiration 
for the audacity of the invention and the 
brilliant way in which it was worked out ; 
but suddenly came the recollection that this 
very cleverness meant ruin for her step-father. 
He would assuredly—unless the Englishman 
met with some untoward accident—be beaten 


in the great race, and then—the deluge ! 
Vol. xxiii.—34, 
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The girl did not love her step-father, but 
she had grown so used to his unscrupulous 
ways that she hardly realized they were un- 
scrupulous—often dishonourable. He had 
such an amusing method of justifying him- 
self ; he was so witty, so gloriously audacious ; 
his smart twistings and turnings of fortune to 
suit his own ends had afforded so much sport 
to them both in their eventful life. Besides, 
Diane believed (Raoul had impressed it upon 
her often enough) that she was penniless and 
owed everything to her step-father’s generosity. 
And one of her virtues was a capacity for 
passionate gratitude. 

This poor English inventor, so clever, so 
young! What a pity it was! How she hated 
herself! And yet—and yet——- Oh, when 
Raoul knew what a rival he had he would 
surely set some strange scheme on foot. 

Into the midst of her reflections came a 
distant sound, or she imagined it. With 
lightning speed and deftness she replaced 
the floor, closed the car, flew back to her 
chair, and had dropped into it just as her 
unsuspecting host awkwardly opened the 
door, bearing in one hand a tray with a 
steaming coffee-pot, fresh rolls, and crisp 
curls of yellow butter. 

That he was unsuspecting was the cruel 
part. Diane liked fighting; but the fight 
must be fair and above-board. She tried to 
salve her conscience as she played at eating 
the Englishman's food by telling herself that, 
after all, she was doing him no great harm. 
She would merely report what she had seen 
to Raoul. What he would then think fit to 
do she did not know, and she was not respon- 
sible ; but her sophistries, worked out under 
those honest eyes, brought no consolation. 

He trusted her, this Sidney Armstrong. 
He told her things about himself, and even 
confided to her that he had a motor-car which 
he had entered for the great race to-morrow 
morning. ‘To win meant everything to him— 
just as it did to Raoul Jullien; yet instinc- 
tively she knew that this man would sooner 
lose the race, and his life too, than win by 
means which were dishonourable. He asked 
questions concerning herself, which she 
answered with lies that choked her; and he 
was eager to help. Were they not both 
young, both English? Was she not a girl 
alone? And what was a countryman in a 
strange land for, if not to help? 

But Diane made excuses ; 
had an address or two at which to call. She 
was much better now and could go on. But 
she wished him luck, and—perhaps—she 
would let him know by-and-by how she fared. 


said that she 
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Then, somehow, she got away; and the 
warm, cordial pressure of his hand set her 
nerves tingling. 

As Diane reached home she met the post- 
man at the door, just in time to take ina 
letter addressed in a business-like hand. It 
was a rare thing for her to receive a letter, as 
she had no friends ; but before opening it 
she inquired of their one servant if M. Jullien 
were in. He had been obliged to go out for 
a little while, said 
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“Has Denis been here?” he asked, 
brightly, looking round the room. “ Ah, | 
see he hasn’t. I called to see him, missed 
him, left word for him to come on here 
and thought that he might have arrived 
before me.” 

“ Denis!” exciaimed the girl. 
you want with Denis? He is 
man.” 

“Qh, 


“What dk 
a_horrib! 


such a bad fellow 
But why is my 
little step 


Denis is not 





the woman, but 
had left word 
that he particu- 
larly wanted to 
see mademoi- 
selle, and would 
soon be back. 
Then Diane 
opened the 
letter. It was 
from a firm 
of solicitors in 
London. She 
read it once, 
twice, then 
again, still 
scarcely under- 
standing what 
it meant, un- 
able to realize 
all that was in- 
volved in these 
formal words : 
“The annual 
allowance 
made to her 
for the last ten 
years by her 
uncle in Eng- 
land would in 
future be in- 
creased from 
twelve thousand five hundred francs to twenty- 
five thousand francs per annum, owing to the 
death of a cousin, whose share would now 
go to her.” Why, she had received no 
allowance, she did not even know she had 
an English uncle! She had always imagined 
herself penniless, supported out of kindness 
of heart by her step-father. What, then, had 
become of all this money that was hers— 
this one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
francs? A hot flush mounted to her fore- 
head as the truth forced itself into her 
mind. 

At that instant the door opened, and 
Raoul, the dédonnaire, the easy-going, un- 
scrupulous schemer, came gaily in. 
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daughter so 
tragic to-day ? 
What is that 
paper in your 
hand ?” 

Silently she 
handed him 
the letter. His 
dark eyes com 
prehended its 
purport in a 
flash, and, 
when he 
looked up at 
her, she read 
guilt in his 
face. 

“Tt is true, 
then?” she 
said, coldly. 
“You have 
taken my 
money and 
spent it all 
these years, 
making me be- 
lieve that I was 
dependent on 
you. You have 
intercepted my 
letters 

“ Had I not the right?” broke in Raoul 
“Am I not your guardian? Have I not 
educated you, clothed you, fed you? But 
let us talk of this later, and I can explain 
everything. The urgent question is: What 
have you found out about the English 
car?” He had changed again to his usual 
manner. 

“Everything. You have no chance 
against it. It is an air-cooled motor, quit 
new in design. It is both powerful and 
light.” Raoul looked black. “Now I have 
done my part of the business, you must keep 
your promise and tell me what are you! 
plans. What do you mean to do?” 

“To do?” answered her step-father 
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innocently. “Why, what can be done? 
Make the best fight possible, I suppose ; and, 
if I’m beaten, take it as well as I can.” 
Diane knew that he was not speaking 
the truth. There was challenge in his eyes. 
He realized that everything was changed 
between his step-daughter and himself. She 
had found him out, and would trust him no 
longer. Therefore he would not trust her. 
\Vhatever plans he had in his mind he would 
carry out alone. Each understood this, 
though no word was spoken. Hitherto 
Diane had believed that, however Raoul 
might behave to others, to her he was loyal. 
From this belief she had been rudely 
awakened, and she began to look with 
new eyes on the schemer with whose fate 
the chances of life had linked her own. 
She was sure that some plot was being 
hatched by Jullien against the young English 
inventor, and already she hated herself for 
the ready acquiescence with which, for the 
sake of “adventure,” she had consented to 
play the spy. The man Denis, whom Raoul 
sometimes employed in shady transactions, 
was her special detestation. She resolved to 


watch, and if possible frustrate any under- 


hand scheme the two might set on foot. 

As the day wore on Diane’s strong nerves 
were keyed almost to the breaking point. 
Raoul avoided her, spending all his time in 
the garage superintending the mechanics 
who were preparing his great automobile for 
the early morning start in the morrow’s 
momentous race. Once, when Diane had 
restlessly followed her step-father to the work- 
shop, she saw the stealthy-footed Denis come 
in, draw him apart, and talk with him in 
whispers, then glide out again. Raoul dined 
at his usual restaurant; Diane ate at home 
alone. The start of the race was at 2.30 
in the morning, and competitors had to be 
at their places, for the examination of papers, 
half an hour beforehand. It took half an 
hour to reach Ville d’Avray through the 
crowded traffic of cycles, carriages, cabs, 
and motor-cars ; and the girl knew that her 
step-father would start about half-past one 
o'clock. 

He had promised to take her with him to 
the starting-point, where he would be joined 
by the mechanic who was to accompany him 
to Bordeaux ; but since their conversation of 
the morning he had not mentioned this 
again, and she supposed that he now wished 
her to remain at home. 

Towards eleven o’clock at night Diane 
was fully dressed in her room when she 
heard her step-father come upstairs. He 
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moved softly about in the hall—seemed to 
approach her door and listen, then went to 
the salon. She noticed that he left the outer 
door of the flat unfastened, and ten minutes 
later there came another step on the stair- 
case. She recognised the thin voice of 
Denis. Raoul called him in; the door of 
the sa/on was closed with a bang. Diane 
reasoned that whatever plot was afoot against 
the Englishman was now probably ripe for 
execution, and her heart knocked against 
her side. It tock but a few moments to 
persuade herself that if it were lawful to play 
the spy upon an innocent man in the morn- 
ing it was certainly lawful to do the same by 
two conspirators at night, and accordingly 
she stole on tiptoe to the door of her room. 
It was locked! At the instant of this 
discovery it flashed into Diane’s mind that 
there was still a way by which she could over- 
hear what her step-father and Denis were 
saying. She crept to the window of her 
room, pushed open the wooden sun-blinds, 
and peeped out. A stream of light issued 
from the sa/on window. Some 3ft. below 
her was a cornice of stone, perhaps toin. 
broad, which ran along the house. As a 
daring child she had more than once made 
the passage from one room to another along 
this perilous way, and her nerve was not less 
steady now. ‘True, if she slipped, there was 
a fall of 6oft. into the dark courtyard below ; 
but she did not mean to fall. She pulled off 
her little high-heeled shoes, lowered herself 
on to the ledge, and, with her face to the 
wall of the house, her open hands pressed 
against it for support, moved cautiously along 
the narrow ledge. When she reached the 
salon window she crouched down, holding 
on by the half-open fersienne, and peered in 
between its lattices. 

Her step-father and Denis were standing 
up, facing each other under the circle of light 
thrown from the hanging-lamp, a scar across 
Denis’s cheek standing out vividly like a 
scarlet thread. 

“No need for that,” Raoul was saying. 
“A strong sleeping-draught will keep him 
quiet for the next twelve hours, and is all 
that’s necessary. Your plan for getting in 
is good. We can disable the car also by 
taking away the sparking- plugs. Come; 
there is no time to lose.” 

They each took a fine champagne froma 
carafe on the table, Raoul lowered the lamp, 
and they went out. As the sa/on door closed 
Diane heard the lock click, and realized that 
she was to be kept a prisoner till all danger 
of her intervention was past. 
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“ mER STEP-FATHER AND DENIS WERE STANDING UP FACING EACH OTHER.” 


It was dark and very still in the large bare 
workshop Sidney Armstrong had rented. 


The vague roar of traffic came muffled from 
the street, and the insistent voices of hawkers 


crying rose above the other 
sounds. 

The young Englishman lay motionless 
upon his back, his head pillowed on a block 
of wood. His breathing was deep and regular. 
At last he opened his eyes, but the lids closed 
heavily, and he was still for half an hour 
more. Then his eyes opened again and he 
lay staring up into the darkness. He could 
not remember where he was. His brain was 
acting confusedly and great billows of vapour 
seemed to be rolling over him. He tried to 
think, but could not piece things together 
consecutively. He wondered what time it 
was, and, with an effort, felt for the match- 
box in his pocket, struck a light, and looked 
at his watch. It had stopped at two o’clock. 
But two o'clock when? What day was 
this? -Then suddenly, as with a lightning 


newspapers 


flash, all became clear: this was the day of 


the great race! His heart gave a bound and 
he struggled to his feet, feeling unaccountably 
weak and shattered. He remembered now 
that he had determined not to leave his car 
last night, but to stay by it, and have supper 
sent in from the adjacent café. The supper 
had come, brought by a strange waiter whose 
face he did not know, a loquacious fellow 
with a red scar across his cheek, who stood 


talking to him as he ate and drank. There 
was a bottle of beer, which the waiter opened 
and poured out. He was thirsty, and drank 
a glass right off. Then things had seemed 
blurred and dim, the waiter’s face had grown 
larger and larger; and he was laughing 
hideously. After that Armstrong remem- 
bered nothing. 

Two o’clock! His watch had stopped at 
two. Why, the start for the race was at half- 
past two, away at Ville d’Avray. He had 
overslept himself ; he could not get there in 
time ; he was ruined ! 

Instinctively he turned his head to the 
partitioned space behind which he kept the 
car hidden from prying eyes. The doors 
were open; the car was gone! Armstrong 
reeled as though he had been struck on the 
head. The thing which had _ happened 
seemed so monstrous that his mind refused 
to believe it. For an instant he imagined 
that he must be the victim of a delusion. 

As he stood thus, overwhelmed, there came 
the hoarse cry of a hawker from the street 
outside, “Ze Vélo, Le Vélo—result of th 
Paris-Bordeaux race.” Armstrong stamped 
his foot on the ground to make sure that he 
was awake, and not the prey of some spell 
of magic. The race over? Impossible! 
He felt that he must go mad if he did not 
rend the mystery which was stifling him 
He hurried, unsteadily, to the outer door 
and looked into the street. The lamps were 
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lighted. It was dark. He beckoned the 
man who had a bundle of newspapers under 
his arm, asked for Ze Vé/o, and demanded 
the time. ‘ Getting on for ten o’clock,” said 
the fellow, putting the sheet into his hand 
and hurrying away. 

Armstrong leaned against the doorpost of 
his workshop and looked at the ‘paper. 
Again there swept over him the same over- 
whelming sense of unreality as his eyes took 
in these words in large type on the front 
page: “ Paris - Bordeaux—Victory for the 
English Car— Armstrong, the English 
Inventor, Breaks the Record on his Air- 
Cooled Motor—Full Description of the 
Great Race—Scenes on the Road, by Our 
Special Correspondents.” 

The Englishman passed a hand over his 
forehead and read on: “ Paris-Bordeaux this 
year has resulted in an overwhelming victory 
for the dark horse—the English car. French 
automobilists have been humiliated—crushed: 
it is the only word to use. Everyone is 
stupefied. After the previous performances 
of English cars little attention was paid to 
the one English automobile entered for this 
year’s race, though a rumour somehow crept 
out that the car was a very powerful one. The 


young English inventor (to whom, though 
he has humbled our national pride, all 
honour must be given) arranged for us a 


series of dramatic surprises. He was almost 
late at the starting-point. The officials of 
A.C.F. had thrice called his name, without 
reply, when there was a wave of excitement 
among the spectators, and the great car came 
tearing to the starting-point. - Its novel shape 
caused intense astonishment. The inventor, 
Sidney Armstrong, is young and extremely 
slight. He wore his goggles and mask, so 
that his face could scarcely be seen; but 
many spectators said that so frail-looking a 
hauffeur would never be able to stand the 
terrific strain of the race to Bordeaux. 
Contrary to universal practice, Armstrong was 
unaccompanied by a mécanicien. His papers 
were in due order. The French favourite, 
Raoul Jullien, who started second, had 
departed, amid loud cheering, before the 
English car, which started eighteenth, had 
come upon the scene. When the judge gave 
the word ‘Go’ there was a cry of astonish- 
nent at the marvellous way in which the 
English automobile bounded forward, and 
the spectators lining the road beyond 
he railway-bridge said that the car had 
scarcely come into view at the bottom of 
the hill before it was out of sight at the 
top. It makes a strange whirring noise, 
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different to the sound of any French auto- 
mobile.” 

Then followed a minute account of every 
phase of the. race, sent by correspondents 
stationed along the route. Everywhere there 
was unbounded surprise when the English 
car was seen to be going faster than all the 
others, overhauling them and passing them 
one by one. “ Between Chatellerault and 
Poitiers Armstrong was gaining rapidly on 
the leading French car driven by Raoul 
Jullien. Here there was a sensational inci- 
dent. Jullien, not dreaming that any other 
car could overtake him, was holding the 
centre of the road and going at great speed. 
Suddenly his mécanicien drew his attention 
to the fact that the English car was gaining 
on him. At the sound of the loud clanging 
of the gong on the English car just behind 
him the intrepid Jullien seemed to lose his 
nerve. He looked over his shoulder, which 
was, of course, an act of madness. His car 
swerved, and just as Armstrong came along- 
side him Jullien’s car ran off the road and 
overturned in a broad ditch. Jullien and 
his mécanicien were sent flying, and the 
spectators thought they must certainly be 
killed. Seeing what had happened, the 
Englishman stopped his car within a few 
yards. and ran to the help of the French 
champion, who was lying motionless. Arm- 
strong showed great agitation at the unhappy 
accident ; but when a local doctor who had 
been among the spectators assured him after 
a hasty examination that there were no bones 
broken, and that Jullien was merely stunned 
by his fall, the young Englishman ran to his 
car, started again amid the cheers of the 
bystanders (touched by his obvious feeling 
at the distressing incident), and in a few 
moments was out of sight.” Finally there 
was an account of his triumphal entry into 
Bordeaux far in advance of any other com- 
peting cars, and in fifty-five minutes less than 
the time in which Fournier had accomplished 
the distance. 

Armstrong read these details like a man 
dazed. It was as unreal as if a mesmerist 
had hypnotized him, and he wondered 
vaguely when all this was going to end and 
he was to enter again into real life—the real 
life where miracles do not happen. ‘Then a 
sound smote on his ears. It was like familiar 
music to his bewildered senses. He looked 
up. Along the crowded street came speeding 
a great racing-car, the people separating to 
give it a clear course. It slackened pace 
opposite to him, turned in a graceful curve, 
and ran gently past him into the work- 
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shop. It was his own car, its aluminium 
body yellow now with dust; and from the 
chair-seat there sprang a_ slight figure, 
clothed in the black leather knickerbockers 
and black leather coat of a chauffeur. 
One movement of a little gauntleted hand 


Armstrong thought himself still dreaming. 
Yet it was she, more beautiful than in the 
hour which had only seemed long because 
he had fallen fathoms deep in love as its 
sixty minutes passed. 

He stared at the vision, and as he stared 





““}ULLIEN AND HIS MECANICIEN WERE SENT FLYING.” 


and the disfiguring mask, the large, close 
fitting cap, were plucked off, and down 
tumbled a mass of bright brown hair which 
had been tucked underneath the cap. 
Lbressed in his own leather clothes, which 
had lain ready for him to wear, with his 
papets in the pockets (he had not even 
noticed their loss), stood the girl to whom 
he had given shelter and food yesterday 
morning—or was it years ago? And Sidney 


the vision broke into tears. In his dream 
she sobbed and laughed, and explained 
strange things, hardly seeming to know in 
her excitement that he had caught her out- 
stretched hands and was holding them 
tightly —so tightly that the pressure must 
have hurt. 

In the dream she was begging him to for- 
give her and some man who had injured him 
—to forgive the man for her sake, and forgive 














her because she had won the race for him to 
make up for some sin which he did not even 
know that she had committed. And she was 
telling how she had been locked up ina house 
somewhere, and had cut a hole in the panel 
of the door with a knife ; how she had heard 
of a plot to drug him so that he would sleep 
until the great race was run, and to disable 
the car, also, lest by any chance he should 
recover too soon. 

“T had to make up to you somehow,” she 
sobbed, still in the dream. “I thought it all 
out—what I should do. [FI took sparking- 
plugs from his workshop, for I knew he 
would have stolen yours. It was midnight 
when I got away and came to your place. I 
had to get in, so I climbed through that 
little window up there. You were lying in- 
sensible on the floor, looking like death, 
but I was sure you were not dead—that 
you would wake up, well enough, when it 
was too late. So I did 
what I could for you in a 
moment or two to make 
you comfortable, and then 
turned to the car. 
That was what you 
would wish most. 
Afterwards — oh, 1 
hardly know what 
happened —I am 
dazed still. There was 
only one thing to do 
if your car was to have 
its chance. These 
clothes—I had to put 
them on, and be you. 
The race! Why, it 
seems to me now as 


I look back like a 
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flickering picture in a cinematograph. I 
think it will never be clearer in my mind. 
l’d only ten minutes in Bordeaux—-I wouldn’t 
stay ; for, you see, I Aad to come back and 
tell you—everything. You would be break- 
ing your heart with anxiety, and, after doing 
my best to ruin you, I owed you that. No- 
thing they could say would stop me, and I 
came back by a different road, not to be 
delayed, for each moment would be an hour 
to you. Here I am at last—at last! And 
your car has won. I’ve done my best to 
atone. Can vou forgive me?” 

“ Forgive—you!” he echoed. “When I 
owe you everything? When you’ve won the 
race, and half killed yourself — for me ? 
You're not a woman—you’re a goddess! I 
ought to be on my knees to you 

“No! If you let me go I shall fall,” she 
laughed and cried together, clinging to him. 
“I’m weak and broken, but so happy !” 

“TI worship you !” 





“T know. Your 
eyes said it. That’s 
why I’m happy. And 


I’ve won the race.” 

“You've won me 
—every fibre of me. 
Don’t be angry. Just 
because I’d never seen 
you till yesterday, you 
think, perhaps——” 

“ Oh, it’s a lifetime 
since yesterday.” 

“And I’ve known 
you always.” 

Sidney Armstrong 
was no longer dream- 
ing. His happiness 
was real. 
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The Inter- Varsity Sports ; and Some Records. 
By C. B. Fry. 
From Photographs by Stearn, Cambridge. 


“SHE annual contest in track- 
athletics between Oxford and 
Cambridge is distinguished 
from the generality, of such 
meetings, indeed from _practi- 
cally all our first-class meetings, 
in that its main idea is not man against man 
but team against team. The point at issue 
being whether Light or Dark Blue is to 
succeed in gaining first place in the greater 
number of “events,” each of the various 
competitions included in the programme has 
a double interest, first for its own sake and 
then for its bearing upon the collective 
result ; a race once over is not straightway 
done with, for not until either side has won 
more than half the total number of “ events” 
is the question of victory decided. Thus the 
Inter-’Varsity Sports are invested with a 
thorough-going unity and a sustained plot- 
interest, both of which are wanting, for 
instance, in the Amateur Championships, 
where each race is independent and, beyond 
the accident of being held on the same after- 
noon, has no relation to the rest. This 
collective character, however, so far from 
diminishing the interest of each particular 
event, rather increases it by investing the 
part with the importance of the whole. 
Then, over and above, there remains the 
personal interest in the style and achieve- 
ments of the individual athlete, and the 
subsidiary interest in the performances that 
stand out as “ best on record.” 

The features of the sports and their place 
in the world of athletics may perhaps be 
suggested bya review of the ten “events” 
of which they are composed, together with 
some mention of the prominent feats and 
records. 

The hundred yards race makes a good 
introduction to the sports. In anticipation 
the race is always exciting, because none, 
even of the cognoscenti, with full information 
about previous performances, can surely pick 
the winner. ‘Times recorded for sprints in 
trial races are notoriously deceptive, because 
watches and time-keepers, to cay nothing of 
conditions such as tracks, wind, and weather, 
differ considerably. 

Since, too, the race run all fair is usually 
decided by a narrow margin, often by a few 
inches, seldom by more than a couple of feet, 


a slight mistake at the start or in the running 
may retard the fastest man enough to lose 
him the race. For instance, not many years 
ago one of the Cambridge sprinters, who on 
form had a fine chance of winning, was easily 
beaten because during the race he was thrown 
out for a stride or two by treading on the tag 
of a careless shoelace. And again, an 
Oxford man leading his field by a clear foot 
within some twenty yards of the finish, where 
he could not well have been caught, foolishly 
turned his head for a nervous glimpse of the 
other runners, and therein not only lost his 
lead but was clean passed by two of his 
rivals. One Old Blue declares he lost the 
hundred purely because he allowed his mind 
to wander for one flash of time from the 
supreme idea of reaching the tape; in 
wondering where his colleague was the relaxa- 
tion of his mind from the intense effort of 
full speed seemed to ungear his pace just 
enough to allow the second string, who as a 
matter of fact was running level with him, to 
forge the necessary inches ahead. 

No wonder the sprinters feel that hollow, 
lonely sensation as they wait before the fire 
in the long dressing-room at Queen’s Club 
for the steward to call them out. An anxious 
man is the sprinter before the race. He 
feels a trifle better as he emerges from the 
barrier and takes his preliminary trot round 
the starting- post. There he finds Mr. 
Wilkinson, the Sheffield professional starter, 
who always officiates at these meetings, wait- 
ing serenely with loaded pistol. Such a 
pistol, too! Stubby barrel, muzzle-loading, 
about ten bore, rammed brimful of black 
powder. Wilkinson will have none of new 
fangled revolvers ; he prefers his old-fashioned 
little cannon, with its copper caps, which 
“never misses fire and makes a noise.” He 
is an adept at starting sprint-races—a ticklish 
job, because, if the highly-strung nerves of 
the runners are flurried, there is sure to be 
trouble with contagious unsteadiness on the 
mark and false starts. In the Inter-’Varsity 
Sports there is no such thing as enforcing the 
rigour of the A.A.A. law which puts back a 
yard the man who makes a false start. But 
Wilkinson will not let the runners go till he 
has them rigidly steady. Usually, he secures 
this immediately. The moment the four 
“ strings ” arrive and begin to strip he informs 
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THE 100 YARDS—A. E. 


them, with a brief geniality suggestive of his 
desire that all four may win, that he will tell 
them to get on their marks and will fire when 
he sees them steady. Bang! And almost 
before the reverberation dies away the 
worsted is broken. There is a momentary 
comparison of opinions by the judges, and 
then the little flag, dark or light blue as the 
case may be, is run up to the head of the 
white mast in front of the pavilion, and the 
gentleman at the megaphone informs the 
assembly of all the details of the race, who 
has won, by how much, and in what time. 

A good average time for the inter-’Varsity 
hundred yards is 10 2-5th sec., and only now 
and again is the race run faster. ‘The inter- 
Varsity record is rosec., or, as it is called, 


level time; it dates back to the early 
seventies and is shared by three Oxford 
men—J. P. Tennant, J. H. Wilson, and G. 


H. Urmson. This equals the British amateur 
record standing to the credit of Wharton, 
Bradley, Downer, Duffey, and _— several 
others, but is 
not accepted as 
such on the 
books of the 
A.A.A. Many 
Old Blues con- 
sider Montagu 
Shearman as 
fast as any 
sprinter who 
has yet run for 
either ’Varsity : 
his time was 
10 1-5th sec. 
More recently, 
C. J. B. Mony- 
penny, of Cam- 
bridge, and A. 
Vol. xxiii.—36 
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Ramsbotham 


and G._ Jor- 
dan, of Ox- 
ford, showed 


a high degree 
of pace, but 
none of them 
were particu- 
larly smart 
Starters. 
Ramsbotham 
travelled mar- 
vellously fast 
in the last 
thirty or forty 
yards, but, 
slow at get- 
ting up his 
speed, spoilt his time at the beginning of 
the race. Both Jordan and Monypenny 
were comparatively better at 120 or 150 


yards. The latter, indeed, equalled the 
British amateur record of 14 4-5th sec. 
for 150 yards, a_ splendid time. Last 
year the Cambridge sprinter, A. E. Hind, 


was timed on the Fenners track as having 
run the hundred in g 4-5th sec. He did 
not, however, at Queen’s Club succeed in 
approaching this phenomenal performance ; 
but the track then was a trifle heavy and 
there was an appreciable head wind. Possibly 
he was capable of even time, but g 4-5th sec. 
appears rather too good, since it means 
that Hind would have beaten Bradley and 
Downer on their championship form by 
about two yards. A recent Oxford sprinter, 
Cc. R. Thomas, achieved level time 
on the Iffley Road track. Judging partly 
by the times and partly by reminiscent 
inspection, I doubt whether more than 
a few ’Varsity sprinters, at any rate. accord 
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ing to their running in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Sports, have been quite up to 
championship form. Still, it must not be 
forgotten that the Inter-’Varsity Sports are 
held in the early spring, when the track is 
usually not dry and when the weather is cold 
and bleak, whereas the championship is held 
in the summer, usually under more favour- 
able conditions. Another point to remember 
is that some of the best ’Varsity sprinters 
have blunted the extra fine edge of their 
speed by training for the quarter-mile. There 
is no doubt, too, that ’Varsity sprinters would 
make better times if they paid as much atten- 
tion as the Americans to perfecting them- 
selves in the art of starting. 


THE STRAND 
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mate art in fencing, though perhaps it yields 
to the quarter-mile in dramatic excitement, is 
generally regarded as the prettiest of all the 
events. Torun 120 yards in 12 2-5th sec. on 
the flat is a fair performance, yet A. C. 
Kranzlein, the famous American hurdler, 
who holds the world’s record, has run 
that distance over hurdles in 15 2-5th sec. 
The mechanical precision with which an 
adept hurdler takes three strides of 
equal length in between his obstacles, 
and slithers over the hurdle in his fourth, 
covering about 12ft. from rise to fall, is 
strikingly beautiful. A. B. Loder, W. R. 
Pollock, and W. G. Paget-Tomlinson, all of 
them Cantabs, hold the inter-’Varsity record 





THE HURDLES—E. T. GARNIER WINNING, 1898. 


On one count the hurdle race is far 
excellence the University event. Hurdling, 
for some inexplicable reason, has never been 
much practised anywhere except at Oxford 
and Cambridge. In years gone by it was 
fairly popular in the Nottingham district, 
and the London and provincial clubs have 
produced here and there an exceptionally 
fine hurdler, but none of them can show 
consistent quality in this branch of athletics. 
The high standard maintained by the 
’Varsities is remarkable ; indeed, it is not an 
exaggeration to say that, with scarcely 
an exception, the inter -’Varsity winner 
has been absolutely first-class, and it may be 
added that the second man has often been 
so too. And not long ago E. A. Parkes, 
who ran third at Queen’s Club, actually won 
the championship. 

The sprinters’ steeplechase, requiring a 
strong turn of speed combined with consum- 


HIS FOOT IS ON 





THE GROUND, WHILE THE OTHER RUNNERS ARE IN THE AIR. 


of 16sec., a time exactly equal to the amateur 
record that stood for many years, until first 
Godfrey Shaw and then Kranzlein knocked 
it out. It must be remarked that as the 
inter- Varsity hurdles have often been ran 
on turf heavy with rain, some of the com- 
paratively moderate times have actually been 
notable achievements. Paget - Tomlinson 
stripped a light-weight sprinter rather above 
middle height and finely proportioned. He 
had great speed between the hurdles, an 
elastic style in fencing, and a light foot. E. T. 
Garnier, who won three times and numbered 
Paget-Tomlinson among his conquered, was 
not nearly as fast between his hurdles, but 
cleared them so low and so completely with- 
out hang that he gained in the air what he 
lost on the flat. It is curious to note that 
his father, E. S. Garnier, won in 1871, and 
his younger brother, G. R. Garnier, in 1901. 

The quarter-mile, long enough to provide 


























sustained suspense and run at a pace suffi- 
cient to stimulate -intense excitement, is a 
most popular race. From the athlete’s point 
of view it has the doubtful interest of 
being the most exacting of all races. And 
often, to add to the dramatic feeling, it 
happens that the dread quarter is the turning- 
point of the sports. ‘The skilled observer 
watches the race 
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his second win equalled Monypenny’s time. 
These three cracks differed in style. Mony- 
penny, a lean, greyhound man, very light of 
iimb, litting his feet only a little from the 
ground, ran persistent and level, as though 
strung on a wire; he was a machine with 
multiplying gear in his action, so regular, 
smooth, and unflagging was the repetition of 
his long stride. 
Jordan, built some- 





keenly, for, as it 
happens, the 
Queen’s Club 
course for this race 
involves two sharp 
corners, so sharp 
as to be almost 
hazards; much 
may happen at 
either of them, and 
luck or judgment 
in negotiating them 
has often decided 
the race ; it is quite 
easy to get jammed 
at either, or to be 
thrown on to an 
outside berth, and 
thus lose an irre- 
coverable yard or 
two. I have heard 
an old winner de- 
clare that the best 
tactics are to lead 
round both corners, 
which is easier 
said than done. Preconcerted plans for this 
race often “ gang agley”: the second string 
is afflicted with nice problems of how and 
when to get out of the way. One way and 
another the quarter is three races in one— 
a race for the first corner, a race for the 
second, and then a race for the tape. 

The ’Varsities are deservedly proud of 
their quarter-milers and these runners proud 
of their race. In cases when, as often 
happens, the same man is first string both in 
the hundred and in the quarter, his heart 
yearns rather for success in the latter. The 
history of the race is full of great struggles, 
and the times recorded have been consistently 
good ever since R. H. Macaulay in 1880 
scored the first of his three successive wins 
for Cambridge. C. J. B. Monypenny in 1892 
was the first to bring the time below 5osec. 

he won by eight yards and in 49 4-5th sec. 
But this record was lowered vet another 
1-5th sec. by another Cantab, W. Fitzherbert, 
in the second of his four duels with G. Jordan, 
in which each man won twice. Jordan in 





THE QUARTER-MILE—W, FITZHERBERT BEATING G. JORDAN, 1896. 





a Te] 
what like him but 
on bigger lines and 
more muscular, ran 
with a higher knee 
action, a fine, free 
stepper with fire 
and devil in his 
stride, making 
great play with his 
ankles and alight- 
ing each time on 
the very ball of his 
toe. It was a fine 
sight to see him 
about forty yards 
from home arch 
his eyebrows, set 
his teeth, and 
gather himself with 
a tigerish tug to 
his supreme effort. 
Fitzherbert, very 
tall. and long of 
limb, swallowed 
up the track with 
a huge, lunging stride, little knee action 
or ankle play, but tremendous reach and 
power. He swayed just a trifle from side to 
side, like an American pacer ; and sometimes 
at the end of the race the sway increased 
into a roll, but it was just then that his stride 
grew longer than ever. The power of his 
style saved it on the verge of ungainliness 
and made it pleasing to the eye. His races 
with Jordan, strong wine of athletic strife, 
were the finest things 1 have ever seen ona 
running track. Fitzherbert won the cham- 
pionship with 49 3-5th sec. in 1895, beating 
both E. C. Bredin and Jordan. Jordan ran 
the race in America in what is described as 
a hair over 49.” But the fastest of all 
"Varsity quarter-milers, though he did not 
make his best time until after he had gone 
down, was H. C. L. Tindall, who still shares 
with E. C. Bredin the British amateur record 
of 48 sec. 

As to the half-mile, its distinguishing charac- 
teristic is its late introduction into the Oxford 
and Cambridge programme. It is strange 
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THE HALF-MILE—H. E. GRAHAM, RECORD-HOLDER, WINNING, Ig00. 


indeed that the race should not have been 
included until four years ago. Admittedly a 
fine race, the distance, besides being the com 
mon meeting-ground of the quarter-miler who 
is a good stayer and of the long-distance man 
who can go fast, brings out a distinct class 
of runner. In past years there have been 
many men at Oxford and Cambridge who 
would have gained their full Blues for the 
half, yet have had to content themselves 
with being second strings in the quarter and 
the mile. Nothing phenomenal has yet 
happened in the race at Queen’s Club ; the 


fastest time recorded in its brief history 
was done by H. E. Graham, of Cambridge, 
in 1900 imin. 


ply the stride of a middle- 
distance man made him for- 
midable even at 100 yards; at 
a quarter-mile he was excep- 
tional, actually on one occa- 
sion running the distance in 
49 4-5thsec. ; the mile he won 
for Oxford four times, making 
a fast time on each occasion 
and breaking the previous 
record in his final victory in 
1889. F. S. Horan also, the 
great Cambridge three-miler, 
and W. E. Lutyens, the miler, 
were both first-class at the half ; 
while H. W. Workman, another 
Cambridge three-miler, proved 
himself capable of running the 
half in rmin. 54 4-5th sec. at 
Montreal, when the combined 
Oxford and Cambridge team met the Canadian 
Universities, McGill and Toronto, last year. 
With such men in view, it is impossible not 
to regret that the half-mile was not included 
from the beginning in the inter-’Varsity 
programme. 

In the two long-distance races, the mile 
and the three miles, the peculiar characteristic 
of the Inter-’ Varsity Sports as a match between 
team and team is clearly brought out. Here 
is seen the self-denying duty of the pace 
maker. Six men take part in each of these 
races, but, allowing for occasional disturb- 
ances of the normal, only two of them run to 
win ; the rest provide their first strings with 





58 3-5th sec. But 
the finest half-miler | 
of ’Varsity fame 
ran before the 
event was included 
in the programme ; 
this was F. J. K. 
Cross, who in 1888 
ran the distance at 
Oxford in rmin. 
54 3-5th sec, a 
magnificent time 
that stands to this 
day as the British 
amateur record. 
Cross ran in mas- 
terful style, com- 
bining consum- 
mate grace and 
strength in his 
long, low, sweeping 
action. The pace 
at which he could 








THE MILE—W. E. LUTYENS, RECORD-HOLDER, WINNING, 1895. 














a register of the pace. Each champion 
desires to run the whole distance at the 
highest uniform pace of which he is capable ; 
he must, of course, in the actual race depend 
to a large extent upon circumstances and his 
own judgment, but he finds it useful to have 
with him a prepared pace-maker. During 
training, therefore, the second and _ third 
strings are taught, by dint of numerous 
rehearsals, to run certain parts of the 
distance at a pace exactly , ‘ 
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times, it is true, were only on four occasions 
below 4min. 3osec., but since then they have 
been only twice above it. G. E. H. Pratt, of 
Oxford, in scoring a narrow win in 1884, set 
the record at 4min. 26 2-5thsec., but five 
years later F. J. K. Cross, in the fourth of 
his easy wins, lowered this by 2 4-5thsec. 
The very next year W. Pollock-Hill, of 
Oxford, brought the time down to 4min. 
21 3-5thsec., winning by sixty yards. But 








suited to the requirements | 
of the first string, in the | 
hope that on the day of the | 
race he may thus be pre- | 
vented from running the 
body of the race either too 
fast or too slow, and may 
be kept fancy-free and un- 
worried for the final struggle 
home. Of course, a pace- 
maker, after having fulfilled 
his duty in running his third 
or two-thirds of the distance 
at the exact pace prescribed, 
is at liberty to continue the 
race as he chooses and take 
what place he can, provided 
he in no way interferes with 
the chances of his own as 
against the opposing first 
string. Roughly speaking, 
pace-making comes to this, 
that the extra men have to run a certain part 
of the race faster than they would naturally run 
it if they were running in their interests alone, 
in order to facilitate the progress of the man 
picked out to win for his side. ‘The necessity 
for pace-making explains why the men who 
come in second and third in the trial sports 
at Oxford and Cambridge are sometimes not 
chosen to be second and third strings in the 
inter-’Varsity contest ; for it does not follow 
that the men who are second or third best 
over the whole distance are the best to run 
one or two-thirds of the distance at a given 
pace. It is often remarked how small a part 
of the field actually finishes in the long 
distances; but, of course, the pace-makers 
often stop, not because they could not finish, 
but because their task is done. 

The mile at one time was almost a 
monopoly for Oxford, for the Dark Blues 
won twenty-one times in the first twenty- 
eight years; but in the last ten years 
Cambridge has scored nine wins in this 
event. Between them the ‘Varsities can 
boast a fine tale of milers. During the first 
twenty years of the contest the recorded 


THE THREE MILES—F,. S. HORAN WINNING, 1895. 


in 1894 W. E. Lutyens, of Cambridge, 
who, like Cross, won four times, set up 
the present record of 4 min. 1g 4-5th sec 
It is a great pity that neither Cross 
nor Pollock-Hill met Lutyens; the winner 
would have made a marvellous time, not far 
from the amateur record held by F. E. 
Bacon—4min. 17sec. Pollock-Hill, a tall, 
sparely - built, and very tough runner of 
notable stamina, combined a typical long- 
distance stride with a fine turn of pace. At 
Oxford he made the amateur record for 1,000 
yards, a record since lowered at Cambridge 
by Lutyens, but for inter-’Varsity purposes he 
devoted himself, except on one occasion, to 
the three miles. Lutyens, a man of medium 
height, finely shaped for running and by 
nature a polished mover, travelled with a 
beautiful feathery stride, using his ankles to 
the full in giving himself the upward rise. 
Honours in the three miles have been 
fairly equally divided. It is rather curious to 
note that five times during thirty-three years 
that is, on nearly half the available occasions— 
this race has been won three years running 
by the same man. And, in addition, W. 
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Hough won three times, though not consecu- 
tively, out of the four he ran. ‘The greatest 
distance by which the race has been won is 
280 yards, by F. R. Benson ; the least, seven 
yards, by F. M. Ingram. Hough set the 
record at 15min. 1 1-5th sec. in 1880, and 
this stood for thirteen years, when F. S. 
Horan, betore mentioned, reduced it to 
14min. 44 3-5th sec., which is 20 3-5th sec. 
than the amateur record by Sid 
Thomas. On a comparision of times it 
certainly appears that Horan was much 
the best man ever produced by the 
"Varsities at the three miles. Like Pollock- 
Hill, he possessed great pace ; he seems to 
have been a better man than Lutyens in the 
half-mile, and, indeed, better than any British 
contemporary except Bredin. In America, 
on a fast track and a favourable day, he 
ran the half in rmin. 56sec. He had a 
free, untiring stride and never failed for pace. 


worse 
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hold gives way ; and confidence means much 
in jumping. To do his best a man must 
take off almost exactly on the same spot each 
time. One of the objections to a fixed place 
for jumping, like that at Queen’s Club, is 
that the uprights cannot be moved for a new 
foothold. A heavy-weight jumper is often 
handicapped towards the end of the com- 
petition by the track having been cut up and 
loosened during the earlier The 
attendant, pat he never so busily with the 
back of a spade, can only partially restore 
the surface. There is little doubt that 
firm, natural turf of good quality, closely 
cropped, is better than the cinder track ; it 
is more springy and quite as solid. Good 
turf is not friable like cinder track and does 
not jar the legs nearly as much. 

The ’Varsities have not been notably rich 
in first-class high jumpers, but the inter 
’Varsity record, 6ft. 2'4in., by M. J. Brooks, 


stages. 





A curious sideway action with his shoulders is indeed a fine one. Even in America, 
and arms in where high- 
running rather jumping has 
detracted from been developed 
the ease of his to scientific ex- 
style. cellence, 6ft. is 

The four re not done too 
maining events, “ed often ; in Britain 
the two jumps, / very, very rarely. 
the hammer, and Brooks’s famous 





the weight, have 
never been very 
popular as enter 
tainments; so 
few of the spec 
tators are near 
enough to follow 
intelligently the 
progress of the 
competition, 
which is at best 
somewhat long 
drawn out. 

Even the high 
jump is liable to 
be tedious during the preliminary stages, 
and, indeed, is rarely interesting unless 
the two best men have a pointed struggle 
or unless one man achieve a really con 
siderable height. To the jumpers them- 
selves the contest is exciting enough, for 
high-jumping is much more tricky and com- 
plicated than it looks. When a man 
approaches his limit he knows that the least 
mistake in taking off will ruin his jump. 
Cherefore, he samples the lath long and 
carefully. It is very easy for a man to lose 
confidence if in one of his attempts his foot- 


THE HIGH JUMP—M., J. 





BROOKS, RECORD-HOLDER. 


jump compares 
not unfavourably 
with the amateur 
record by P. H. 
Leahy, the Irish- 
man—6ft. 434 in. 
From all ac- 
counts Brooks’s 
natural style 
somewhat resem- 
bled in essentials 
the scientific 
method cultiva- 
ted in America, 
of which M. 
Sweeney, holder of the world’s record at 6ft. 
5 5-8th in., has proved the greatest exponent. 
Brooks took a short run, quite slow, and then 
jumped straight up, lifted his legs over the 
bar while his body was still below it 
on the near side, and then levered his 
body up afterwards, using his hips as a 
fulcrum. It is this gymnastic leverage of 
the body that distinguishes the American 
stvle. G. Howard Smith, who won the 
high jump for Cambridge last year with 
5ft. 10 %in., though he depends chiefly on his 
native springiness, has just a touch of this 














method in clearing the bar; he is the only 
‘Varsity man besides Brooks who has sur- 
mounted 6ft. in a competition: this he did 
at Montreal last year. In the Inter-’Varsity 
Sports E. D. Swanwick is second to Brooks 
with 5ft. r1in. Swanwick, a tall, slight, but 
very strong man, took the lath obliquely, but 
much more neatly than most jumpers in this 
style. He was capable of 6ft.; in fact, in 
practice he managed it. Besides the above- 
mentioned, only one man, W. P. Mont- 
gomery, also of QOxtord, has done over 
5ft. roin. in the sports. The average height 
attained is not strikingly good ; some of the 
winning jumps during the first ten years, 
possibly cwing to wet or rough turf, were 
decidedly mediocre. During the last ten 
years, however, the height has only once 
fallen below 5ft. 8in. It must be admitted, 
however, that only very occasionally have 
both ’Varsities in any given year been able 
to boast a first-class jumper. 

For long-jumping the conditions at 
Queen’s Club are perfect. Straight in front 
of the pavilion is laid a miniatyre track 
between forty and fifty yards long and 3 %ft. 
broad, which is as carefully tended as any 
part of the running path. At each end of this 
a thickish board of tough wood is let into the 
ground flush with the surface, so that one 
edge of it about 2in. broad, which is painted 
white, affords a stable mark to take off from. 
Immediately beyond the board there is a sheer 
drop of several inches into the shallow some 
13ft. long which extends to the pit into which 
the jumpers alight. The ends of this pit are 
open, but each side is contained by a piece 
of wood marked off in feet and inches. 

Formerly the pit was filled with soft earth 
mixed with 
saw-dust 
raked smooth 
and patted 
level with a 
spade ; but as 
it was found 
that this soft 
earth broke 
away too 
much after 
the jumper 
alighted to 
admit of accu- 
rate measure- 
ment, the 
middle part 
of the pit has 
now been 
filled with a 
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kind of clay invented by the ground-man at 
Fenners. Into this the heel of the jumper 
cuts as clean as may be, and measurement 
is easy. 

Each jumper has four tries, and is placed 
according to his best effort. The order of 
jumping, as in the case of the high jump, is 
pre-arranged, and may not be departed from. 
If a man refuses without crossing the mark 
he may go back and have another try, but if 
he crosses the mark it counts as a jump. 
The distant spectator may, as a rule, safely 
conclude that the man who jumps highest in 
the air is also covering the greatest distance. 
Moderate long-jumping is not very taking to 
the eye, but the good 1s worth watching. To 
make a fine jump a man must artfully unite 
speed and spring in an all-out effort. 

Inter-’Varsity long-jumping has on the 
average been very poor. ‘Iwenty-one feet is 
a schoolboy jump, yet on nearly half the 
occasions the winner has failed to compass 
that distance. EE. J. Davies, who won three 
times running, jumped 22ft. ro%in. in 1874, 
and this stood as a record till 1892, when it 
was broken and set at 23ft. 5in.,* which is 
still the record, though G. C. Vassall came 
within 2in. of it in 1899. Davies, a very fast 
sprinter, is said to have secured his length of 
jump chiefly by pace. Vassall was a very 
consistent jumper ; his run-up was strong, 
level, and accurate ; he generally struck square 
on the mark and then rose high, gathering 
himself compactly in the air. Another good 
’Varsity jumper was J. L. Grieg, who on one 
occasion beat 22ft. with all four jumps; he 
was methodical and possessed fine nerve. 





* Mr. Fry's natural modesty has prevented him from stating 
that this record-breaker was himself.--Ev. 


THE LONG JUMP—C. B, FRY MAKING THE RECORD LONG JUMP OF 23FT. 5IN., 7892, 
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THROWING THE HAMMER—G, F. ROBERTSON WINNING, 1895. 


The hammer and the weight, generally 
known as the ’ events, are the 
ugly ducklings of the years 
now there has been heated discussion as to 
whether they ever ought to have been in 
cluded in the programme. Some people 
say that they are not in keeping with an 
athletic meeting, while others urge that being 
unique in kind they ought to be preserved. 
The truth appears to be that “ strong-man ” 
events performed by men skilful as well as 
strong are good sport, but are otherwise 
both feeble and uninteresting. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that hammer-throwing 
and weight-putting are feats of brute strength; 
they depend equally upon skill, fer success is 
due not to the amount of strength possessed, 
but to the amount applied, and the applica- 
tion of strength to the projection of a 161d. 
hammer or a weight is neither simple nor 
the whole, “strong-man” events 
have not been much cultivated at the 
Universities ; in fact, the practice of them 
for their own sake has been scantily main- 
tained, and would probably have lapsed into 
desuetude but for their inclusion in the 
sports. Recently there has been a revival 
of interest in them, which dates to the first 
visit of the Yale team, when Hickock 
showed what fine work was possible. Also 
it happened that for the last few years the 
“strong-man ” idea has been a power in the 


‘strong-man ’ 
sports. For 


easy. On 
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land and the subject of much general 
interest. 

The great name in hammer-throw- 
ing is G. H. Hales, of Cambridge, 
who compassed 138ft. In his days 
the throwers were allowed unlimited 
run and length of handle. Later the 
hammermen were reduced to a 3oft. 
circle and a 4ft. handle, and more 
recently to the regulation A.A.A. 
oft. circle. Among more recent 
performers G. F. Robertson, J. D. 
Greenshields, and E. E. B. May 
have been the best. Robertson’s 
longest throw was 116ft. 7in. E. E 
B. May threw 128ft. 3in. at New 
York last year, but was beaten by 
W. <A. Boal, of Harvard, with 
136ft. 8in. This sort of distance is 
no mean athletic performance, and 
is decidedly worth looking at. 

‘The ’Varsity standard for the weight 
has been low; anything over 36ft. has 
won more often than not. The record 
is held by J. H. Ware, with 3oft. rin., a dis- 
tance which would not be thought much of 
in America. The British record for the weight 
is 46ft. 5%4in., by D. Horgan; the world’s 
record, 47ft., by G. R. Grey, a Canadian. 


 , 





PUTTING THE WEIGHT, 1899. 
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By W. W. Jacoss. 


CHAPTER XX. 
=] HARMED at the ease with 
Ff which he had demolished the 
objections of Mr. Adolphus 
Swann and. won that suffering 
gentleman over to his plans, 
Hardy began to cast longing 
glances at Equator Lodge. He reminded 
himself that the labourer was worthy of his 
hire, and it seemed moreover an extremely 
desirable thing that Captain Nugent should 
know that he was labour- 
ing in his vineyard with 
the full expectation of 
a bounteous harvest. He 
resolved to call. 

Kate Nugent, who 
heard the gate swing 
behind him as_ he 
entered the front gar- 
den, looked- up and 
stood spellbound at his 
audacity. As a fairly 
courageous young per- 
son she was naturally 
an admirer of boldness 
in others, but _ this 
seemed sheer reckless- 
ness. Moreover, it’ was 
recklessness in which, 
if she stayed where she 
was, she would have to 
bear a part or be guilty 
of rudeness, of which 
she felt incapable. She 
took a third course, and, 
raising her eyebrows at 
the unnecessarily loud 
knocking with which the 
young man announced 
his arrival, retreated in 
good order into the 
garden, where her father, 
in a somewhat heated 
condition, was laboriously planting ger- 
aniums. She had barely reached him when 
Bella, in a state of fearsome glee, came down 
the garden to tell the captain of his visitor. 

“Who?” said the latter, sharply, as he 
straightened his aching ‘back. 

“Young Mr. Hardy,” said Bella, impres- 
sively. “I showed ’im in; I didn’t ask ’im 
to take a chair, but he took one.” 

Vol. xxiii.—36. 





“Young Hardy to see me!” said the 
captain to his daughter, after Bella had 
returned to the house. “ How dare he come 
to my house? Infernal impudence! I won’t 
see him.” 

“Shall I go in and see him for you?” 
inquired Kate, with affected artlessness. 

“You stay where you are, miss,” said her 
father. ‘I won’t have him speak to you; I 
won't have him look at you. I’ll——” 

He beat his dirty hands together and strode 


“BELLA, IN A STATE OF FEARSOME GLEE, CAME DOWN THE GARDEN TO TELL THE 
CAPTAIN OF HIS VISITOR.” 


off towards the house. Jem Hardy rose from 
his chair as the captain entered the room 
and, ignoring a look of black inquiry, bade 
him “ Good afternoon.” 

“What do you want?” asked the captain, 
gruffly, as he stared him straight in the eye. 

“IT came to see you about your son’s 
marriage,” said the other. “Are you still 
desirous of preventing it?” 
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“T’m sorry you've had the trouble,” said 
the captain, in a voice of suppressed anger ; 
“and now may I ask you to get out of my 
house ?” 

Hardy bowed. “I am sorry I have 
troubled you,” he said, calmly, “ but I have 
a plan which I think would get your son out 
of this affair, and, as a business man, I 
wanted to make something out of it.” 

The captain eyed: him scornfully, but he 
was glad to see this well-looking, successful 
son of his old enemy tainted with such 
sordid views. Instead of turning him out 
he spoke to him almost fairly. 

“ How much do you want ?” he inquired. 

“ All things considered, I am asking a 
good deal,” was the reply. 

“ How much?” repeated the captain, im- 
patiently. 

Hardy hesitated. ‘In exchange for the 
service I want permission to visit here when 
I choose,” he said, at length ; “say twice a 
week.” 

Words failed the captain; none with 
which he was acquainted seemed forcible 
enough for the occasion. He faced his 
visitor stuttering with rage, and pointed to 
the door. 

“Get out of my house,” he roared. 

“I’m sorry to have intruded,” said Hardy, 
as he crossed the room and paused at the 


<> 





“*GerT OUT OF MY HOUSE,’ HE ROARED.” 
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door ; “it is none of my business, of course. 
I thought that { saw an opportunity of doing 
your son a good turn—he is a friend of min 
—and at the same time paying off old scores 
against Kybird and Nathan Smith. I thought 
that on that account it might suit you. Good 
afternoon.” 

He walked out into the hall, and reaching 
the front door fumbled clumsily with the 
catch. The captain watching his efforts in 
grim silence began to experience the twin 
promptings of curiosity and temptation. 

“What is this wonderful plan of yours?” 
he demanded, with a sneer. 

“Just at present that must remain a 
secret,” said the other. He came from the 
door and, unbidden, followed the captain into 
the room again. 

“What do you want to visit at my house 
for?” inquired the latter, in a forbidding 
voice. 

“To see your daughter,” said Hardy. 

The captain had a relapse. He had not 
expected a truthful answer, and, when it 
came, in the most matter-of-fact tone, it 
found him quite unprepared. His first idea 
was to sacrifice his dignity and forcibly eject 
his visitor, but more sensible thoughts pre 
vailed. 

“ You are quite sure, I suppose, that your 
visits would be agreeable to my daughter ?” 
he said, contemptuously. 

Hardy shook his head. 
“I should come ostensi 
bly to see you,” he said, 
cheerfully ; “to smoke a 
pipe with you.” 
“Smoke !”  stuttered 
the captain, explosively ; 
“smoke a pipe with 
ME?” 

“Why not?” said the 
other. “I am offering 
you my services, and 
anything that is worth 
having is worth paying 
for. 1 suppose we could 
both smoke pipes under 
pleasanter conditions. 
What have you got 
against me? It isn’t my 
fault that you and my 
father have quarrelled.” 

“] don’t want any 
thing more to say to you,” 
said the captain, sternly. 
“T’'ve shown you the 
door once. Am I to 
take forcible measures ? ” 

















Hardy shrugged his broad shoulders. “I 
am sorry,” he said, moving to the door 
again. 

“So am I,” said the other. 

“It’s a pity,” said Hardy, regretfully. “ It’s 
the chance of a lifetime. I had set my heart 
on fooling Kybird and Smith, and now all 
my trouble is wasted. Nathan Smith would 
be all the better for a fall.” 

The captain hesitated. His visitor seemed 
to be confident, and he would have given a 
great deal to prevent his son’s marriage and 
a great deal to repay some portion of his 
debt to the ingenious Mr. Smith. Moreover, 
there seemed to be an excellent opportunity 
of punishing the presumption of his visitor 
by taking him at his word. 

“I don’t think you’d enjoy your smoking 
here much,” he said, curtly. 

“T'll take my chance of that,” said the 
other. “It will only be a matter of a few 
weeks, and then, if I am unsuccessful, my 
visits cease.” 

“ And if you’re successful, am I to have 
the pleasure of your company for the rest of 
my life ?” demanded the captain. 

“That will be for you to decide,” was the 
reply. “Is it a bargain?” 

The captain looked at him and deliberated. 
“ All right. Mondays and Thursdays,” he 
said, laconically. 

Hardy saw through the ruse, and countered. 
“Now Swann is ill I can’t always get away 
when I wish,” he said, easily. “ I'll just drop 
in when I can. Good day.” 

He opened the door and, fearful lest the 
other should alter his mind at the last 
moment, walked briskly down the path to 
the gate. The captain stood for some time 
after his departure deep in thought, and 
then returned to the garden to be skilfully 
catechized by Miss Nugent. 

“And when my young friend comes with 
his pipe you'll be in another room,” he 
concluded, warningly. 

Miss Nugent looked up and patted his 
cheek tenderly. ‘“ What a talent for organi- 
zation you have,” she remarked, softly. “A 
place for everything and everything in its 
place. The idea of his taking such a fancy 
to you!” 

The captain coughed and eyed her sus- 
piciously. He had been careful not to tell 
her Hardy’s reasons for coming, but he 
had a shrewd idea that his caution was 
wasted. 

“ To-day is Thursday,” said Kate, slowly ; 
“he will be here to-morrow and Saturday. 
What shall I wear?” 


AT SUNWICH PORT. 
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The captain resumed his gardening opera- 
tions by no means perturbed at the prophecy. 
Much as he disliked the young man he gave 
hitn credit for a certain amount of decency, 
and his indignation was proportionately great 
the following evening when Bella announced 
Mr. Hardy. He made a genial remark about 
Shylock and a pound of flesh, but finding 
that it was only an excellent conversational 
opening, the subject of Shakespeare’s plays 
lapsed into silence. 

It was an absurd situation, but he was host 
and Hardy allowed him to see pretty plainly 
that he was a guest. He answered the 
latter’s remarks with a very ill grace, and took 
covert stock of him as one of a species he 
had not encountered before. One result of 
his stock-taking was that he was spared any 
feeling of surprise when his visitor came the 
following evening. 

“ It’s the thin end of the wedge,” said Miss 
Nugent, who came into the room after Hardy 
had departed ; “ you don’t know him as well 
as I do.” 

“Eh?” said her father, sharply. 

“I mean that you are not such a judge of 
character as I am,” said Kate; ‘and besides, 
I have made a special study of young men. 
The only thing that puzzles me is why you 
should have such an extraordinary fascination 
for him.” 

“You talk too much, miss,” said the 
captain, drawing the tobacco-jar towards him 
and slowly filling his pipe. 

Miss Nugent sighed, and after striking a 
match for him took a seat on the arm of his 
chair and placed her hand on his shoulder. 
“IT can quite understand him liking you,” 
she said, slowly. 

The captain grunted. 

“And if he is like other sensible people,” 
continued Miss Nugent, in a coaxing voice, 
“the more he sees of you the more he'll like 
you. I do hope he has not come to take you 
away from me.” 

The indignant captain edged her off the 
side of his chair; Miss Nugent, quite un- 
disturbed, got on again and sat tapping the 
floor with her foot. Her arm stole round his 
neck and she laid her cheek against his head 
and smiled wickedly. 

“ Nice-looking, isn’t he?” she said, in a 
careless voice. 

“1 don’t know anything about his looks,” 
growled her father. 

Miss Nugent gave a little exclamation of 
surprise. “ First thing I noticed,” she said, 
with commendable gravity. “He’s very 
good-looking and very determined. What 
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are you going to give him if he gets poor 
Jack out of this miserable business ?” 
“Give him?” said her father, staring. 
“T met Jack yesterday,” said Kate, “and 
I can see that he is as wretched as he can be. 
He wouldn’t say so, of course. If Mr. Hardy 
is successful you ought to recognise it. I 
should suggest one 
of your new photos. 
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“ P’r’aps if ’e ’ad ’ad somebody to leave it 
to ’e wouldn’t ’ave ’ad so much to leave,” o! 
served Mr. Kybird, sagely ; “ it’s a rum world.” 

He shook his head over it and went on 
with the uncongenial task of marking dow: 
wares which had suffered by being expose: 
outside too long. Mr. Smith, who always took 

an interest in the we! 
fare of his friends, 





in an eighteenpenny 
frame.” 

She slipped off 
the chair and quitted 
the room before her 
father could think 
of a suitable retort, 
and he sat smoking 
silently until the 
entrance of Mrs. 
Kingdom a few 
minutes later gave 
him an opportunity 
of working off a 
little accumulated 
all. 

While the junior 
partner was thus 
trying to obtain a 
footing at Equator 
Lodge the gravest 
rumours of the 
senior partner’s 
health were preva- 
lent in the town. 
Nathan Smith, who 
had been to see him 
again, ostensibly to 
thank him for his 
efforts on his behalf, 





made suggestions. 

“T shouldn’t put 
a ticket marked 
‘Look at this!’ on 
that coat,” he said, 
severely. ‘It 
oughtn’t to be 
looked at.” 

“Tt’s the best out 
o’ three all ’anging 
together,” said Mr. 
Kybird, evenly. 

“And look ’ere,” 
said Mr. Smith. 
“Look what an out- 
o’ - the - way place 
you’ve put this 
ticket. Why not put 
it higher up on the 
coat ?” 

* Becos the moth- 
hole ain’t there,” 
said Mr. Kybird. 

Mr. Smith apolo 
gized and watched 
his friend without 
further criticism. 

* Gettin’ ready for 
the wedding, ! 
‘spose ?” he said, 








was of opinion that 
he was breaking up, 
and in conversation 
with Mr. Kybird shook his head over 
the idea that there would soon be one 
open-handed gentleman the less in a world 
which was none too full of them. 

“ We've all got to go some day,” observed 
Mr. Kybird, philosophically. “’Ow’s that 
cough o’ yours getting on, Nat?” 

Mr. Smith met the pleasantry coldly; the 
ailment referred to was one of some standing 
and had been a continual source of expense 
in the way of balsams and other remedies. 

“ He’s worried about ’is money,” he said, 
referring to Mr. Swann. 

“ Ah, we sha’n’t ’ave that worry,” said Mr. 
Kybird. 

“Nobody to leave it to,” continued Mr. 
Smith. “Seems a bit ’ard, don’t it ?” 


> 


“1 DO HOPE HE HAS NOT COME TO TAKE YOU AWAY 
FROM ME.” 


presently. 

Mr. Kybird assent 
ed, and his brow 
darkened as he spoke of surreptitious raids 
on his stores made by Mrs. Kybird and 
daughter. 

“ Their 


a wedding,” he said, 
bitterly, “is to dress up and make a show ; 
my idea is a few real good old pals and 
plenty of licker.” 


idea of 


“You'll ’ave to ’ave both,” observed 
Nathan Smith, whose knowledge of the sex 
was pretty accurate. 

Mr. Kybird nodded gloomily. “’Melia 
and Jack don’t seem to ’ave been ’itting 1! 
off partikler well lately,” he said, slow!) 
“He’s getting more uppish than wot ’e was 
when ’e come here first. But I got ’im to 
promise that he’d settle any money that ‘ 
might ever get left him on ’Melia.” 
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Mr. Smith’s inscrutable eyes glistened into 
something as nearly approaching a twinkle as 
they were capable. “ That'll settle the five 
’undred,” he said, warmly. “ Are you goin’ to 
send Cap’n Nugent an invite for the 
wedding ?” 


“ ARE YOU GOIN’ TO SEND CAP'N NUGENT AN INVITE FOK THE WEDDING?” 


“ They'll ’ave to be asked, o’ course,” said 
Mr. Kybird, with an attempt at dignity, 
rendered necessary by a certain lightness in 
his friend’s manner. “The old woman don’t 
like the Nugent lot, but she’ll do the proper 
thing.” 

“©” course she will,” said Mr. Smith, 
soothingly. “Come over and ’ave a drink 
with me, Dan’l; it’s your turn to stand.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Gossip from one or two quarters, which 
reached Captain Nugent’s ears through the 
medium of his sister, concerning the prepara- 
tions for his son’s marriage, prevented him 
from altering his mind with regard to the 
visits of Jem Hardy and showing that pains- 


taking young man the door. Indeed, the 
nearness of the approaching nuptials bade 
fair to eclipse, for the time being, all other 


——a 
i rH 
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grievances, and when Hardy paid his third 
visit he made a determined but ineffectual 
attempt to obtain from him some information 
as to the,methods by which he hoped to 
attain his ends. His failure made him sus- 
picious, and he hinted pretty plainly that he 
had no guarantee that his 
visitor was not obtaining 
admittance under false 
pretences. 

“Well, I’m not getting 
much out of it,” returned 
Hardy, frankly. 

“TI wonder you come,” 
said his hospitable host. 

““T want you to get used 
to me,” said the other. 

The captain started and 
eyed him uneasily; the 
remark seemed fraught 
with hidden meaning. 
“And then ?” he in- 
quired, raising his bushy 
evebrows. 

“Then perhaps I can 
come oftener.” 

The captain gave him 
up. He sank back in his 
chair and crossing his legs 
smoked, with his eyes fixed 
on the ceiling. It was 
difficult to know what to 
do with a young man who 
was apparently destitute of 
any feelings of shame or 
embarrassment. He be- 
stowed a puzzled glance in 
his direction and saw that 
he was lolling in the 
chair with an appearance of the greatest 
ease and enjoyment. Following the direc- 
tion of his eyes, he saw that he was 
gazing with much satisfaction at a photo- 
graph of Miss Nugent which graced the 
mantelpiece. With an odd sensation the 
captain suddenly identified it as one which 
usually stood on the chest of drawers in his 
bedroom, and he wondered darkly whether 
charity or mischief was responsible for its 
appearance there. 

In any case, it disappeared before the 
occasion of Hardy’s next visit, and the visitor 
sat with his eyes unoccupied, endeavouring to 
make conversation with a host who was if 
anything more discourteous than usual. It 
was uphill work, but he persevered, and in 
fifteen minutes had ranged unchecked from 
North Pole explorations to poultry farming. 
It was a relief to both of them when the 
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door opened and Bella ushered in Dr. 
Murchison. 

The captain received the new arrival with 
marked cordiality, and giving him a chair 
near his own observed with some interest 
the curt greeting of the young men. The 
doctor’s manner indicated polite surprise at 
seeing the other there, then he turned to the 
captain and began to talk to him. 

For some time they chatted without inter- 
ruption, and the captain’s replies, when 
Hardy at last made an attempt to make the 
conversation general, enabled the doctor to 
see, without much difficulty, that the latter 
was an unwelcome guest. Charmed with the 
discovery he followed his host’s lead, and, 
with a languid air, replied to his rival in 
monosyllables. The captain watched with 
quiet satisfaction, and at each rebuff his 
opinion of Murchison improved. It was 
gratifying to find that the interloper had met 
his match. 

Hardy sat patient. “I am glad to have 
met you to-night,” he said, after a long pause, 
during which the other two were discussing 
a former surgical experience of the captain’s 
on one of his crew. 

“Yes?” said Murchison. 

“ You are just the man I wanted to sée.” 

“Yes?” said the doctor, again. 

“Yes,” said the other, nodding. 
been very busy of 
late owing to my 


“T’ve 
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She livéd longer than I 
She surprised everybody 


a little while. 
deemed possible. 
by her vitality.” 

“ Poor thing,” said Hardy. 
Banks ?” 

** Dead,” said Murchison again, biting his 
lip and eyeing him furiously. 

“Dear me,” said Hardy, shaking his head ; 
“T met him not a month ago. He was on 
his way to see you then.” 

“The poor fellow had been an invalid 
nearly all his life,” said Murchison, to the 
captain, casually. 

“ Aye, I remember him,” was the reply. 

“Tl am almost afraid to ask you,” continued 
Hardy, “ but shut up all day I hear so little. 
How is old Miss Ritherdon ?” 

Murchison reddened with helpless rage ; 
Captain Nugent, gazing at the questioner 
with something almost approaching respect, 
waited breathlessly for the invariable answer. 

“She died three weeks ago ; I’m surprised 
that you have not heard of it,” said the 
doctor, pointedly. 

“Of course she was old,” said Hardy, 
with the air of one advancing extenuating 
circumstances. 

“Very old,” replied the doctor, who knew 
that the other was now at the end of his 
obituary list. “Are there any other of my 
patients you are anxious to hear about ?” 


“ How is Joe 





partner’s illness, and r 
you are attending 
several people I want 
to hear about.” 

‘Indeed,’ said 
Murchison, with a 
half-turn towards 
him. 

‘*How is Mrs. 
Paul?” inquired 
Hardy. 

“ Dead!” replied 
the other, briefly. 

“ Dead !” repeated 
Mr. Hardy. “ Good 
heavens! I didn’t 
know that there was 
much the matter 
with her.” 

“There was no 
hope for her from 
the first,” said Mur- 
chison, somewhat 
sharply. “It was 
merely a question of 














prolonging her life 


“ ARE THERE ANY OTHER OF MY PATIENTS YOU ARE ANXIOUS TO HEAR ABouT?” 















“No, thank you,” returned Hardy, with 
some haste. 

The doctor turned to his host again, but 
the charm was broken. His talk was dis- 
connected, owing probably to the fact that 
he was racking his brain for facts relative to 
the seamy side of shipbroking.. And Hardy, 
without any encouragement whatever, was 
interrupting with puerile anecdotes concern- 
ing the late lamented Joe Banks. The 
captain came to the rescue. 

“ The ladies are in the garden,” he said to 
the doctor; “ perhaps you’d like to join 
them.” 

He looked coldly over at Hardy as he 
spoke to see the effect of his words. Their 
eyes met, and the young man was on his 
feet as soon as his rival. 

“Thanks,” he said, coolly; “it is a trifle 
close indoors.” 

Before the dismayed captain could think 
of any dignified pretext to stay him he was 
out of the room. The doctor followed and 
the perturbed captain, left alone, stared 
blankly at the door and thought of his 
daughter’s words concerning the thin end of 
the wedge. 

He was a proud man and loth to show 
discomfiture, so that it was not until a 
quarter of an hour later that he followed his 
guests to the garden. The four people were 
in couples, the paths favouring that forma- 
tion, although the doctor, to the detriment 
of the border, had made two or three deter- 
mined attempts to march in fours. With a 
feeling akin to scorn the captain saw that he 
was walking with Mrs. Kingdom, while some 
distance in the rear Jem Hardy followed 
with Kate. 

He stood at the back door for a little 
while watching ; Hardy, upright and elate, 
was listening with profound attention to Miss 
Nugent ; the doctor, sauntering along beside 
Mrs. Kingdom, was listening with a languid 
air to an account of her celebrated escape 
from measles some forty-three years before. 
As a professional man he would have died 
rather than have owed his life to the specific 
she advocated. 

Kate Nugent, catching sight of her father, 
turned, and as he came slowly towards them, 
linked her arm in his. Her face was slightly 
flushed and her eyes sparkled. 

“IT was just coming in to fetch you,” .she 
observed ; “‘it is so pleasant out here now.” 

“ Delightful,” said Hardy. 

“We had to drop behind a little,” said 
Miss Nugent, raising her voice. ‘ Aunt and 
Dr. Murchison wz// talk about their com- 
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plaints to each other! They have been 
exchanging prescriptions.” 

The captain grunted 
keenly. 

“T want you to come in and give us a 
little music,” he said, shortly. 

Kate nodded. ‘What is your favourite 
music, Mr. Hardy?” she inquired, with a 
smile. 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Hardy can’t stay,” 
said the captain, in a voice which there was 
no mistaking. 

Hardy pulled out his watch. “No; I 
must be off,” he said, with a well-affected 
start. “Thank you for reminding me, 
Captain Nugent.” 

“T am glad to have been of service,’ 
the other, looking his grimmest. 

He acknowledged the young man’s fare- 
well with a short nod and, forgetting his 
sudden desire for music, continued to pace 
up and down with his daughter. 

“What have you been saying to that— 
that fellow?” he demanded, turning to her, 
suddenly. 

Miss Nugent reflected. “I said it was a 
fine evening,” she replied, at last. 

“No doubt,” said her father. 
elsé ?” 

“T think I asked him whether he was fond 
of gardening,” said Miss Nugent, slowly. 
“Yes, I’m sure I did.” 

“ You had no business to speak to him at 
all,” said the fuming captain. 

“T don’t quite see how I could help doing 
so,” said his daughter. “ You surely don’t 
expect me to be rude to your visitors ? 
Besides, I feel rather sorry for him.” 

“Sorry?” repeated the captain, sharply. 
“What for?” 

“Because he hasn’t got a nice, kind, soft- 
spoken father,” said Miss Nugent, squeezing 
his arm affectionately. 

The appearance of the other couple at the 
head of the path saved the captain the 
necessity of a retort. They stood in a little 
knot talking, but Miss Nugent, contrary to 
her. usual habit, said but little. She was 
holding her. father’s arm and gazing absently 
at the dim fields stretching away beyond the 
garden. 

At the same time Mr. James Hardy, feel- 
ing, despite his bold front, somewhat badly 
snubbed, was sitting on the beach thinking 
over the situation. After a quarter of an 
hour in the company of Kate Nugent all else 
seemed sordid and prosaic ; his own conduct 
in his attempt to save her brother from the 
consequences of his folly most sordid of all. 


and eyed her 
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said 


“ What 
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He wondered, gloomily, what she would think 
when she heard of it. 

He rose at last and in the pale light of the 
new moon walked slowly along towards the 
town. In his present state of mind he wanted 


“HE WONDERED WHAT SHE WOULD THINK WHEN SHE HEARD OF IT” 


to talk about Kate Nugent, and the only 
person who could be depended upon for doing 


that was Samson Wilks. It was a never-tiring 
subject of the steward’s, and since his dis- 
covery of the state of Hardy’s feelings in that 
quarter the slightest allusion was sufficient to 
let loose a flood of reminiscences. 

It was dark by the time Hardy reached the 
alley, and in most of the houses .the-Jamps 
were lit behind drawn blinds. The steward’s 
house, however, was in darkness and there 
was no response when he tapped. He turned 
the handle of the door and looked in. A 
dim figure rose with a start from a chair. 

“1 hope you were not asleep?” said Hardy. 

“No, sir,” said the steward, in a relieved 
voice. “I thought it was somebody else.” 

He placed a chair for his visitor and, having 
lit the lamp, slowly lowered the blind and 
took a seat opposite. 
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“T’ve been sitting in the dark to make a 
certain party think I was out,” he said, slowly. 
“She keeps making a excuse about Teddy 
to come over and see me. Last night ’e talked 
about making a ’ole in the water to celebrate 
‘Melia Kybird’s wedding, 
and she came over and 
sat in that chair and cried 
as if ’er ’art would -break. 
After she’d gone Teddy 
comes over, fierce as a 
eagle, and wants to know 
wot I’ve been saying to 
‘is mother to make ’er 
cry. Between the two of 
‘em I ’ave a nice life of 
it.” 

“He is still faithful 
to Miss Kybird, then?” 
said Hardy, with a sudden 
sense of relief. 

“ Faithful?” said Mr. 
Wilks. “ Faithful ain't 
no word for it. He's a 
sticker, that’s wot ’e is, 
and it’s my misfortune 
that ’is mother takes after 
‘im. I ’ave to go out afore 
breakfast and stay out till 
late at night, and even 
then like as not she 
catches me on the door- 
step.” 

“Well, perhaps she will 
make a hole in the water,” 
suggested Hardy. 

Mr. Wilks smiled, but 
almost instantly became 
grave again. ‘“She’s not that sort,” he 
said, bitterly, and went into the kitchen to 
draw some beer. 

He drank his in a manner which betokened 
that the occupation afforded him no enjoy- 
ment, and, full of his own troubles, was in no 
mood to discuss anything else. He gave a 
short biography of Mrs. Silk which would 
have furnished abundant material for half-a- 
dozen libel actions, and alluding to the 
demise of the late Mr. Silk, spoke of it as 
though it were the supreme act of artfulness 
ima somewhat adventurous career. 

Hardy walked home with a mind more at 
ease than it had been at any time since his 
overtures to Mr. Swann. The only scruple 
that had troubled him was now removed, and 
in place of it he felt that he was acting the 
part of a guardian angel to Mr. Edward 
Silk. 


(To be continued.) 
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LXXI. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


COMPLAINT is_ sometimes 

WRITTEN made by admirers of Sir William 
SPEECHES. Harcourt—and they sit on both 

sides of the House —that so 
habile a debater, so witty a conversationalist, 
should hamper himself with voluminous notes 
when he makes an important speech. That 
the precaution is not necessary is proved when 
on chance provocation he flings himself into 
debate. Sir William defends his practice 
upon clearly defined 
principles. He affirms 
that no speech de- 
livered extemporane- 
ously survives the week 
of its birth. All great 
orators, from Demos- 
thenes past Burke down 
to — well, to John 
Bright, have always 
first written out their 
speeches, then commit- 
ted them to memory, 
and, possibly with the 
assistance of skilfully 
condensed notes, .re 
cited them. 

Going down to Lan 
cashire in 1868 as a 
kind of understudy to 
John Bright, Sir 
William, not yet 
launched in_ politics, 
prospering richly at the 
Parliamentary Bar, had 
opportunity of observing the Master’s ora 
torical manner. When he delivered one of 
the speeches illuminating the _ historical 
campaign that first placed Mr. Gladstone in 
power, he brought with him to the platform 
some eight, ten, or a dozen small cards, 
held in the palm of his left hand. Each 
contained headings of a division of his 
speech. At the top a catch-word or two, 
opening the leading sentence. His perora- 
tion, ever a carefully prepared effect; was 
written out verbatim. 

Sir William admits that, except in supreme 

Vol. xxiii. —37. 





SIR W. HARCOURTS NOTES. 


cases—such as that of John Bright, where, as 
far as actual evidence went, the machinery of 
the MS. is practically out of sight of the 
audience—the immediate effect of am un- 
studied speech is greater than what follows 
on recitation of a carefully prepared oration. 
But he holds the congregation before him, 
be it large or small, as a secondary concern 
compared with the multitude listening at 
the doors. For that wider circle, per- 
adventure for posterity, 
it is worth while to 
take pains witha 
speech. Composing 
one in the quietness 
and solitude of the 
study has, he insists, a 
double advantage. It 
not only enables.a man 
to place in effective 
order his line of argu- 
ment, causing him to 
say what he has to say 
in the best form of 
words. It delivers him 
from the danger lurk- 
ing. in the heat of ex- 
temporaneous _ speak- 
ing, of saying what he 
had better have left 
unsaid. 
These, the 
HANG slowly 
POSTERITY. formed 
opinions of 
one of the greatest Parliamentary and platform 
speakers of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, compel respectful attention. Having 
given it, I do not think a statesman of to- 
day need trouble himself much as to what 
posterity will think of the speech he is 
contemplating. Most of us probably have 
in our bookcases the speeches of Burke 
and Bright. I am not sure we frequently 
find time to read them. Sufficient to the 


-day are the speeches thereof. With respect 


to the Man in the Street (who has perforce 
remained there whilst a speech was delivered 
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in Parliament or on the platform) it is un- 
doubtedly an advantage that an address 
should be prepared on Sir W. Harcourt’s 
plan. As far as the immediate audience is 
concerned and the effect wrought upon it is 
valued, an imperfect speech flashed forth 
in the heat of the moment is worth far more 
than a perfect oration painstakingly produced 
in the study. ‘This is more especially the 
case in debate in the House of Commons, 
the reading of written 
not always 


where, indeed, 
speeches is considerately, but 
effectively, forbidden. 
Mr. Disraeli prepared his great 
oratorical efforts with the pains- 
taking care that marks the system 
of his former young friend, Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt. There 
was a gentleman on the 
Parliamentary staff of the 
Zimes who had a good 
deal to do with Mr. 
Disraeli's platform tri- 
umphs. When preparing 
for one he invited Mr. 
Neilson to stay with him, 
whether at Hughenden 
or his town address, and 
rehearsed his _ speech. 
The first draft, taken 
down in shorthand, was 
fairly written out, studied 
by the master of im- 
promptus, here and there 
fresh effects tried, and, 
finally, the whole thing 
was fairly written out 
before Mr. Disraeli 
stepped on the _ plat- 
form. Mr. Neilson, 
following the MS. before him, made such 
verbal alterations, addenda, or elimina- 
tion as circumstances demanded for his 
report. 
This 


crises. 


SOME 
MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


political 
Disraeli’s 
manner in the House of Commons after he 
assumed the Leadership will remember how 
dreary were long stretches of his speech when 
they passed beyond the limits of an hour ; 
how pointed and potent his contributions 


certain 
with 


well at 
familiar 


was 


But 


very 
those 


to debate wrapped within the limits of 
twenty minutes. 

When Mr. Gladstone was called 

MR. GLAD- upon for sustained effort, on 

STONE. explaining one of his Budgets or 

in introducing one of his epoch- 

making Bills, he necessarily had more or less 


voluminous notes. But they were the meagre 


“ REHEARSING.” 
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skeleton of his oration, head-lines pointing 
to division of subject or containing rows of 
figures. He never read a sentence, much 
less a passage, from the MS. Some of his 
most delightful House of Commons speeches 
were delivered on Tuesday or Friday evening, 
when private members still had the privilege 
of moving resolutions or pressing forward 
Bills. At such times, leaning on the desk, 
he, without raising his voice beyond con 
versational pitch, chatted to the charmed 
circle. On more important occasions, 
when a _ sudden turn had _ twisted 
debate, he was accustomed te spring up 
obviously, necessarily, without a moment's 
preparation and pour forth a torrent of 
persuasive argument. 

In this re 
UNCLE AND spect th« 
NEPHEW. Leaders of 

both Houses 
in the present Parliament 
resemble their ancient 
foeman. Neither Lord 
Salisbury nor Mr. Arthur 
Balfour enters the lists 
of debate hampered by 
MS. notes. The Prime 
Minister does not vary 
this habitude even when 
contributing a_ long 
speech to a full-dress 
debate. Gifted with a 
splendid memory, trained 
to public speaking from 
early youth, he never 
falters in the delivery of 
a series of perfectly 
phrased sentences. 

Mr. Balfour upon 
occasion, when he has to speak on an 
unfamiliar topic demeaned by common 
place facts and vulgar fractions, lays a 
sheaf of notes on the brass- bound box 
before commencing his speech. Invariably 
they prove a trap to his impatient feet. He 
gets hold of the wrong figure or puts the 
cart before the horse in connection with 
some prosaic fact. When Lord Salisbury 
rises in the House of Lords on great or small 
occasion he is a terror to his colleagues on 
the Front Bench. They never know what 
blazing indiscretion may not flash forth 
before he resumes his seat. Mr. Balfour is 
safe enough on his legs when unhampered by 
notes. With these before him he is sure to 
stumble. 

Recurrent accident brings forth his inimi- 
table “ Exactly.” When the Attorney-General 
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or the Minister specially 
informed on the subject 
before the House corrects 
an assertion—as when Mr. 
Balfour says ‘“ North” 
when he means “South,” 
speaks of “400” when he 
means “ 4,000,” or mixes 
up the two hemispheres— 
he turns upon his colleague 
with a winning smile, an 
encouraging nod, and says, 
“ Exactly.” The impres- 
sion conveyed is that his 
interlocutor has blundered 
in a statement of fact, has 
made another shot and 
this time has hit the mark. 
Nothing is farther from 
Mr. Balfour’s desire, no 
thing more remote from 
his nature, than to dis- 
courage well meant effort. 
So in urbanest manner he siniles and nods and 
says, “ Exactly,” repeating the performance 
when, ten minutes later, he again stumbles in 
taking a fence of facts or figures. 

To such length does he carry his in- 
difference to opportunity for preparing his 
speeches that I have seen him, when, in his 
former capacity as Leader of the Opposition, 
it fell to his lot to second a vote of con- 
dolence, scribble a note or two on his knee 
as the mover of the Address proceeded with 
his laboured oration. 

I have known 

LYON’ in the House 
PLAYFAIR. of Commons 
three men 

who when they took part 
in important debates wrote 
out their speeches, learnt 
them off by heart, and 
recited them. One was 
Lyon Playfair, who 
successfully hid his strata- 
gem. Opportunity never 
enticed him into oratorical 
flights. ‘There was ever 
much of the professorial 
lecture about his Parlia- 
mentary addresses. His 
happiest effort, certainly 
the one most enjoyed by 
himself, was when, a 
question of margarine 
turning up, he brought 
down to the House a 
collection of pots of 


*“ EXACTLY.” 


“MIS HAPPIEST EFFORT.” 
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various compounds, illus- 
trating his lecture by 
occasional display of the 
samples to the profoundly 
interested class. 

Another mem- 
P. J. SMYTH. ber of quite a 

different class 
who recited his speeches 
was P. J. Smyth, a repre- 
sentative from the north 
of Ireland. A _ plainly- 
dressed, quiet - mannered, 
slightly -lame person, he 
did not often catch the 
Speaker's eye. Once a 
Session was the full 
average of his interven- 
tion. His speech when 
declaimed proved to be 
modelled on the ancient 
style of Burke even more 
closely than of Fox. To 
the modern ear the style of the oration 
was ornate. I don’t suppose his most suc- 
cessful effort fluttered the resolution of a 
member who had come down to vote. It 
was magnificent, but it was not debate. 
Nevertheless it was a rare intellectual treat 
which the House greatly enjoyed. 

Joseph Cowen is the third mem- 
JOE COWEN. ber in the category of reciters. 

He equalled P. J. Smyth in the 
glow and colour of his oration, whilst he far 
excelled him in force of 
argument and application 
to practical politics. The 
echoes of his speech on 
the Royal Titles Bill, 
delivered a quarter of a 
century ago, still linger 
with old members. An 
extensive reader with a 
marvellous memory, 
Cowen gave to his 
political speeches that 
embroidery of literary re- 
ference which finds quick 
response in a_ cultured 
audience. His personal 
appearance and the deep 
Northumbrian burr of his 
voice added to the in- 
terest of his too rare 
appearance. 

So complete was his 
command over his 
studiously-penned oration 
that he did not bring 
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with him a page of notes. Now and 
then, whether by design or accident, he 
hesitated, laid hold of the lapels of his coat 
after a fashion familiarized by Mr. Arthur 
Balfour—-and, for a moment, bent his head 
in silence. Uplifting it he continued the 
stream, at lava heat, of scholarly, impas- 
sioned declamation. 

Towards the end of last 
Session a rumour ran through 
the House of Commons that 
the King intended to pay a 
visit to Westminster, and was expected to 
look in at the House of Lords during the 
course of the sitting. Nothing came of it, and 
what was looked forward to as a notable spec- 
tacle was withheld from the gaze of spectators. 

Some denied the probability of the rumour 
being verified on the ground that it would be 
unconstitutional for the 
Sovereign to be present 
in either House of Parlia 
ment whilst debate was 
going forward. ‘That 
may be so; but there is 
certainly precedent for 
such procedure. Charles 
II. frequently sat in the 
House of Lords whilst 
debate was going for- 
ward. “It was,” he 
graciously said, “ better 
than going to a play,” 
which suggests that noble 
lords were livelier in 
Stuart days than in these 
degenerate times. Writ- 
ing in 1670, when the 
Merry Monarch dropped 
in on the peers, not 
even hoping he did not intrude, Andrew 
Marvell observes: “It is true this has 
been done long ago. But it is now so 
old that it is new, and so disused that at any 
other but so bewitched a time as this it would 
have been looked on as a high usurpation 
and breach of privilege.” 

The last time King Charles was present at 
debate in the House of Lords was in the 
Session of 1680. ‘The sturdy Commons had 
passed a Bill excluding the Duke of York 
from reversion to the throne on the ground 
that he was a Papist. The House of Lords, 
alter a fashion not unknown in modern times, 
flouting the deliberate purpose of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, threw out the Bill. 
The King sat out the debate, enjoying it so 
much that he not only dined in the House, 
but stayed for supper. 


THE KING 
AND 
PARLIAMENT. 


THE STRAND 


*. BIGGAR SPIES STRANGERS. 


MAGAZINE. 


a Whilst still Prince of Wales, 
Edward VII. showed keen and 

IN THE romaine 
mouse. abiding interest in Parliamentary 
debate. ‘Twenty years ago,when 
the Parnellites were in full force, he rarely 
passed a week without spending an hour or 
two in the Gallery over the clock. He 
happened to be there on a Tuesday afternoon 
in the spring of 1875, on which Mr. Chaplin 
had secured the first place for a motion 
relating to the breed of horses. Mr. Biggar 
had a peculiar animosity towards Mr. Chaplin, 
and seized this opportunity of gratifying it. 
The orator had just risen and was preparing 
to discourse, when Joseph Gillis “ spied 
strangers.” At that date the House was at 


the mercy of any single member exercising 
this antique privilege. 
against the 


There was no appeal 
potency of the member for 
Cavan. The Prince of 
Wales and his entourage, 
including the German 
Ambassador, were com 
pelled to withdraw with 
other strangers in the 
Gallery. 
Of late years, the 
House of Commons be 
coming portentously dull 
under the wet blanket 
of an overwhelming 
Ministerial majority, the 
Prince of Wales was an 
infrequent visitor to the 
House of Commons. 
But if in town he rarely 
missed an _ important 
debate in the Lords. He 
never took part in debate, 
nor voted in any division 
save one. Exception was made in favour 
of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, in 
whose favour His Royal Highness always 
voted, occasionally presenting a petition on 
its behalf. 

Whilst it is not probable that His Majesty 
will recur to the practice of Charles II. and 
attend debates in the Lords, he may be 
counted upon to bring closer the personal 
relations between the Sovereign and Parlia- 
ment which lapsed through long stages of 
the last reign. He will not only regularly 
open Parliament in person, but will doubtless 
revive the custom in vogue when Queen 
Victoria came to the throne of proroguing 
it without the agency of a Royal Commission. 
This ceremony was contemplated last Session, 
but was foregone owing to the death of the 
Empress of Germany, renewing the partially 





FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. 


dispelled gloom of her Royal mother’s passing 
away. 

I hear from one who speaks with 
authority (not, like myself, one of 
the scribes) that the amount of 
personalty left by Queen Victoria 
did not exceed £800,000. This 
will be a shock to the slowly built-up con- 
victions of those who regarded her late 
Majesty as one of the richest Sovereigns in 
Europe. It certainly 

is at variance with 

conclusions founded 

on acknowledged 

facts. When, on the 

Queen’s Accession, 

the Civil List was 

settled it was based 

on a most liberal 

estimate. To a Com- 

mittee of the House 

of Commons were 1e- 

mitted the accounts 

of income and ex- 

penditure of the 

Civil List of William 

IV. in the last full 

year of his reign. 


QUEEN 
VICTORIA’S 
PRIVATE 
FORTUNE. 


The charges incurred 


in various depart- 
ments were gone 
through, and with 
slight variations the 
aggregate sum was 
allotted for the 
Civil List of the Girl - Queen. 
How this worked is illustrated by the vote 
for the Lord Chamberlain’s department. The 
Committee discovered that tradesmen’s bills 
paid by the Lord Chamberlain amounted 
exactly to £41,898. William IV.’s  suc- 
cessor being a lady they chivalrously made 
the sum the round figure of £42,000. In 
the way of addition that was quite im- 
material. But as appears on the face of 
the accounts, the expenditure in this _par- 
ticular department was quite exceptional. 
William IV., looking forward to further 
length of years, spent large sums on reno- 
vating his residence. Exceptional expendi- 
ture, divided amongst upholsterers, cabinet- 
makers, locksmiths, ironmongers, joiners, and 
the like, amounted to over £20,000. By 
the action of the House of Commons’ Com- 
mittee that sum was permanently allotted 
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as additional annual subsidy to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department under the new 
Sovereign. 

Embarrassment of riches— afflicting other 
departments when, on the death of the 
Prince Consort, Queen Victoria retired into 
private life—was averted. by an ingenious 
automatic arrange.-ent. It was ordered that 
wherever surpluses presented themselves in 
particular departments the money should be 
handed over to the 
keeper of the Privy 
Purse. The sum, 
whatever its varying 
amount might be, 
was during the twenty 
years after the death 
of the Prince Consort, 
when ceremonial 
usages involving ex- 
penditure specially 
provided were abro- 
gated, added to the 
£60,000 a year 
allotted by the Civil 
List to the Queen’s 
Privy Purse. 

In i873 the swel- 
ling of many rivulets 
leading into this 
reservoir became so 
embarrassing that a 
special Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed for 
its relief. Under 
existing the Sove- 
reign was precluded from holding _here- 
ditary property. The case is succinctly 
and authoritatively stated by Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1857. Supporting a vote for 
a dowry for the Princess Royal, Sir George 
did so on the specific ground that the nation 
had of its wisdom deprived the Queen of a 
parent’s opportunity for making such provi- 
sion. “It has been deemed a matter of policy 
in this country,” said Sir George, “ to strip and 
denude the Sovereign of all hereditary pro- 
perty, and to render him during his life 
entirely dependent upon the bounty of Parlia- 
ment.” In 1873 Mr. Gladstone changed all 
that, adding to the Statute-book what was 
called “The Crown Private Estates Act.” 
This enabled the Sovereign to invest his or her 
savings after the manner of the private citizen. 


the Statute law then 











A Wonderful Girl. 


By RICHARD MARSH. 


S a small girl I must have been 

a curiosity, at least, I hope 

so; because if I were only an 

average child what a_ time 

parents, and guardians, and 

schoolmistresses, and those 
sort of persons, must have of it. To this 
hour I am a creature of impulse. But 
then ! I did a thing; started to regret 
it when it was about half done ; and if I 
ever thought at all about the advisability of 
doing it it was certainly only when everything 
was over. 

‘Take the case of my very fleeting associa 
tion with Bradford’s Royal Theatre. 

So far as I can fix it, at the time I must 
have been about twelve—a small, elf-like 
creature, with eves which were ever so much 
too big for my face, and a mass of unruly, 
very dark brown hair. Some people have 


told me that then it was black, but I doubt 
it; for there are those who tell me that it 
is black now, which I have the very best of 


reasons for knowing it is not. At that school 
they called me “ ‘The Witch,” in allusion, I 
believe, not only to my personal appearance, 
but also to my uncanny goings-on. 

The school was in a 


our walks. And once when Nelly Haynes, 
with whom I was walking, pointing to an in- 
dividual who was lounging in his shirt-sleeves 
at the entrance to the field, observed that 
that was one of the principal actors—though 
what she knew about it I have not the 
faintest notion—I could not have stared at 
him with greater curiosity had‘ he’ been the 
slave of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp. 

Even yet, when I am in the mood, I read 
everything in the way of print that I can lay 
my hand on. In that respect, also, I fear 
that the girl was mother to the woman. I 
had recently come across an article in a 
magazine treating of Infant Phenomena; I 
am not quite sure if the plural ought to be 
written with an a or an s, when using the 
word in that particular sense ; but, any way, 
I will leave it. How I had lighted on the 
magazine I cannot remember ; but I rather 
fancy that it must have been the property of 
one of the governesses who had left it lying 
about, and that I borrowed it without going 
through the form of asking leave. 1 know 
that I took it to a corner of the orchard, of 
which we had the freedom when there was no 
fruit upon the trees, and that I devoured that 





Sussex village. To that 
village there used to come 
each year a travelling 
theatre—it took the form of 
a good-sized oblong tent 
which was erected in a field 
which was attached to the 
Half Moon Hotel. I 
imagine that the whole 
country-side must have pat- 
ronized Bradford’s Royal 
Theatre, because some- 
times it would stay there for 
two months at a time. It 
put in its first appearance 
so far as I was concerned 
during my second term at 
Miss Pritchard’s school. 
We girls were not sup 
posed to know anything 
about it; but well do I 
remember the awe with 
which I used to gaze at the 
exceedingly dingy canvas 
structure as we passed it in 
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“1 TOOK IT Tu A CORNER OF THE ORCHARD.” 
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article. It was all about precocious children, 
recording how Mozart had composed 
masses—whatever they were—at the age of 
two, or less; and how some little girl had 
won fame as a dancer at the age of three, 
or perhaps a trifle more. But in particular 
it told of the Infant Roscius.. The story of 
that wonderful boy—he was throughout 
alluded to as the wonderful boy—set my 
brain ina whirl. I do not think that I have 
read much—if anything—about William 
Henry West Betty since; but I do believe that 
I recollect nearly all that I read then. He 
took London by storm when he was twelve 
years old—my age! the tale of my own years 
nearly toa tick! As Selim, in “ Barbarossa” 
—when one thinks of it it must have been a 
wonderful part in a truly wonderful play for 
that wonderful boy—the whole world of wit 
and wealth and fashion was at his feet. In 
the course of a single season he gained over 
seventeen thousand pounds ! 

Those are facts and figures for you 
especially were they facts and figures for me 
then. By the time I had reached the end of 
that article my mind was firmly resolved 
upon one point: that I would be an Infant 
Phenomenon. There should be a Wonderful 
Girl as well as a Wonderful Boy. It seemed 
clear to me that girls of the proper type 
might be made quite as attractive as boys. 
The mystery was that there should not have 
been a Wonderful Girl already. But the 
want should be immediately supplied. 

Of course one or two difficulties were in 
the way. I had never acted myself or seen 
anybody else act, and knew as much about 
plays as about Mars. And then, Betty was 
encouraged, while I had an inward conviction 
that that would not be the case with me. 
Under these circumstances I did not quite 
see, at the moment, how I was to play the 
principal part at Covent Garden ; nor even 
begin to charm the world, as young Betty 
had done, at a theatre in Ireland. But not 
for one moment did I allow myself to be 
daunted by consideratio.»s of that kind. 

I think it was the very next day — my 
enthusiasm lasted all through the night, 
which was not always the case, for I have 
gone to sleep intending to marry a mis- 
sionary and woke up bent on being a queen 
of the cannibals—that Fate threw in my 
way the very opportunity I wanted at 
Bradford’s Royal Theatre. 

I imagine that it must have been pretty 
bad weather about that time: when it was 
not raining it was blowing ; and when, as the 
Irishman said, it was doing neither it was 
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doing both. Climatic conditions unfavour- 
ably affected the attendance at Bradford’s 
Royal Theatre. I know such was the case 
because I heard the governesses saying so. 
It all comes back to me. It was after morn- 
ing lessons ; I was in the schoolroom writing 
to someone at home—in those days I was a 
tremendous correspondent—and some of the 
governesses were talking together close to 
where I sat. They paid no attention to the 
pair of large ears attached to the small person 
close at hand. ‘The theme of their conversa- 
tion was Bradford’s Royal Theatre, and they 
were expressing their fears that things had 
lately gone very badly with the company 
thereof. ‘Two remarks stick in my memory : 
that on one occasion there had only been 
one-and-ninepence taken at the door, and 
that at the close of a recent week there 
had been less than two pounds to divide 
among seven people. What warrant they 
had for their statements I cannot say ; 
but I know that they made a vivid im- 
pression on me at the time. And when 
they spoke of certain individuals being in 
actual want it was all I could do to refrain 
from showing more interest in the topic under 
discussion than, under the circumstances, 
would have been discreet. 

Because, as I listened, it burst in upon me 
in one of those sudden flashes of illumination 
to which I was singularly liable, that here was 
the very opening I wanted: here was a 
chance to figure, in a double sense, as a 
Wonderful Girl. 

On the one hand, I would dower these 
unfortunate people with the wealth of which 
they stood so much in need ; on the other, I 
would take the world by storm. At Brad- 
ford’s Royal Theatre, in the guise of a bene- 
volent fairy, I would commence the career 
compared to which that of the Infant Roscius 
would be as nothing. 

I did not stop to consider; it was not 
my custom. Stealin; from the schoolroom, 
taking my hat from its peg, crossing the play- 
ground, paying no attention to the girls who 
spoke to me, through the gate out into the 
road I marched right straight away to 
Bradford’s Royal Theatre. 

When I think of it I hardly know whether 
to laugh or cry. The eager little creature 
that I was, with my heart swelling in my 
bosom, my head full of unutterable things, 
striding along the country road ; now break- 
ing into a run, now compelled to relax my 
speed for want of breath. It must have been 
nearly one o'clock —our dinner-time at 
school. I remember that I had twopence in 
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my pocket. I fancy that at Miss Pritchard’s 
—my first boarding-school—my allowance 
was threepence a week, and as that was paid 
on Saturday, and I still had twopence left, it 
is probable that I adventured in the regions 
of infant phenomena upon a Monday. My 
way jay past a solitary shop. I got hungry 
as I walked—in those days I did get hungry ; 
the presence of that shop brought the fact 
vividly home to me. I paused to see what 
might be bought: my instinct pointed to 
sweets. Just as I was about to follow my 
instinct I perceived, on a dish in the 
corner of the window, a German sausage, 
or, rather, a portion of one. I thought 
of the hungry folk at Bradford’s Royal 
Theatre. My mind was made up on the 
instant. Into the shop I went, and asked 
for twopennyworth of German sausage. 
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the enthusiasm which had originally sent me 
speeding like an arrow from a bow. Probably 
the whole distance was not more than three- 
quarters of a mile; and of that less than 
two hundred yards remained. But that two 
hundred yards took me longer than all the 
rest had done. 

I was beginning—positively !—to be afraid. 
When I reached a point at which the 
histrionic temple was only on the other side 
of the road I stood still. 1 was conscious of 
considerable reluctance to cross from the 
side on which I was to the side on which it 
was. . For one thing, I was appalled. by the 
peculiar dreariness of its appearance. I 
could not fancy the Infant Roscius com- 
mencing his career in that. The tent itself 
did look so shabby; the living - waggons, 
which stood disconsolately together in the 


“I ASKED FOR TWOPENNYWORTH OF GERMAN SAUSAGE.” 


Whoever it was that ~-rved me must have 
stared ; for I can hardly have looked like an 
individual who might be expected to make a 
purchase of the kind. But, anyhow, I got 
what I desired, and with it in my _ hand, 
wrapped in a piece of newspaper, I pursued 
my way. 

I would not only present these unfortu- 
nates with the first-fruits of my great gifts ; 
I would furnish them with food as well. 

Whether, while I was being served with 
the German sausage, I had time to begin to 
reflect, I cannot say; but I have a clear 
recollection that, after quitting that emporium 
of commerce, my steps were not marked by 


mud, were so much in want of painting; 


about the whole there was such an atmo- 
sphere of meanness, such a wealth of mire, 
that my heart began to sink. A small girl 
ran from the tent to a waggon, and from the 
waggon back to the tent. She struck me as 
being the dirtiest and most disreputable- 
looking creature I had ever seen. I called 
to her, meaning to give her that twopenny- 
worth of German sausage, and then retire, 
postponing the opening of my career until a 
future time. But either I did not call loud 
enough, or she was in too much haste to 
heed: she disappeared without a glance in 
my direction. 
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The moment she was gone sudden con- 
sciousness of the shameful thing that I would 
do swept over me. I had come to help those 
poor people, and just because they evidently 
were so much in want of help I proposed to 
leave them to their fate. Was I attempting 
to quiet my conscience by pretending that it 
would be enough to present them with two- 
pennyworth of German sausage? What— 
my thoughts flying back to what the governess 
had said—was twopennyworth of German 
sausage among seven? Why, I could eat it 
all myself, and more! Over the road I tore, 
clattered along the boards which formed a 
causeway through the thick, upstanding filth ; 
in a flash was through the entrance and in 
the theatre. 

Then I paused. Without, the day was 
dull; inside, to my unaccustomed eyes, all 
at first was darkness. 1 have not forgotten 
the anguish with which I began to realize 
some of the details of my surroundings. It 
was all so dreadful, so different to anything 
I had expected. To begin with, there was 
the smell. As the merest dot I never could 
stand odours of any kind; even now whoever 
presents me with a bottle of scent makes 
of me an enemy. That tent smelt as if 
all the bad air was kept in and all the good 
kept out. Then it was so small; to me it, 
perhaps, appeared smaller than it actually 
was, because I thought that Miss Pritchard’s 
pupils would have filled it. And dirty— 
untidy—comfortless beyond my powers of 
description. There was nothing on the 
ground to protect one’s feet from the oozing 
damp. On what the audience sat I could 
not think—I saw nothing in the way of 
seats, unless they were represented by some 
boards which were piled upon each other at 
one side. At one end, raised a little from 
the ground, was a platform of rough planks, so 
small that there could hardly have been room 
on it for half-a-dozen persons standing abreast. 
It never occurred to me till afterwards that 
that was the stage. I kept wondering where 
the stage was —I knew that theatres had stages. 

While, as they became used to the light, 
my keen young eyes were taking these things 
in, I perceived that the place had occupants. 
There were four men and three women. I 
should have put them down as: the seven I 
had heard alluded to, had there not also been 
a litter of children. It was only the children 
who seemed to take any interest in me. 
They clustered round—a ragamuffin crowd — 
regarding me as if I were some strange beast. 
At last one of them exclaimed: “ Mother, 


here’s a little girl!” 
Vol. xxiii.—38. 
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The woman whom I suppose the child 


addressed looked up from some potatoes 
which she was washing in a pail of water. 

“ Well, little girl, what is it you’re wanting?” 

The place, the people, their surroundings, 
everything was so altogether different to the 
vague something I had anticipated that, like 
the creature of moods I was, I seemed, all at 
once, to have passed from a world of fact 
into a world of dream. It was like one in a 
dream I answered. 

“I have come to be the Infant Roscius.” 

Not unnaturally the lady who was washing 
the potatoes failed to understand. 

“What's that ?” she demanded. 

I repeated my assertion. 

“T have come to be the Infant Roscius.” 

Other of the grown-ups roused them- 
selves to stare at me. 

““What’s she talking about?” inquired a 
second woman, who had a baby at her 
breast. 

An elderly man, who was perched on the 
edge of the platform smoking a pipe, hazarded 
an explanation. 

“She’s after tickets ; 
wants.” 

The potato-washer seemed to be brightened 
by the hint. 

“Has your mother sent you to buy some 
tickets ?” 

I shook my head solemnly. 

“T have come to act.” 

“ To—what ?” 

That my appearance, words, and manner 
together were creating some sort of sensa- 
tion I understood ; that these were ignorant 
people I had already—with my _ wonted 
promptitude—concluded. It seemed to me 
that it would be necessary to treat them as 
children—and dull of comprehension at 
that--to whom I, as a grown-up person, had 
to explain, in the clearest possible manner, 
exactly what it was that had brought me 
there. This I at once proceeded to do; 
with what, I have no doubt whatever, was an 
air of ineffable superiority. 

“T am going to be a wonderful girl. I 
am nearly twelve, and young Betty was only 
twelve, and he earned over seventeen thousand 
pounds in one season, and if I earn as much 
as that I will give it all to you.” I paused to 
reflect. ‘“ At least, I would give you a great 
deal of it. Of course, I should like to keep 
some ; because a wonderful girl mayn’t go 
on long, and when I stop of course I should 
want to have a fortune to live upon—like 
young Betty had. But still, that wouldn’t 
matter, because there’d be plenty for seven.” 


that’s what it is she 
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Amid my confused imaginings I had pic- 
tured the announcement of my purpose 
being received with wild applause. Those 
who heard would cast themselves at my feet, 
throw their arms about me, and rain tears 
upon my head. Not that that sort of thing 
would be altogether agreeable; but some- 
thing of the kind would have to be put up 
with. When people were beside themselves 
with gratitude at seeing themselves snatched 
from the gaping jaws of famine some latitude 
for the expression of their feelings had to be 
allowed them. If, however, the persons to 
whom my explanation was actually addressed 
were beside themselves with gratitude, they 
managed to conceal the fact with astonishing 
success. It struck me that they did not 
understand me even yet, which showed that 
they must be excessively dull—more stupid 
even than the teeny-weeny tots in the first 
class who could not be got to see things. 

The seven looked from me to each other, 
then back again to me. The woman with 
the baby repeated her former question —as if 
she had no sense of comprehension. I 
wondered if she were deaf. 

“What's she talking about ?” 

The man who had dropped the hint about 


the tickets, descending from his perch upon 
the platform, came sauntering in my direc- 


tion. As he moved he placed his hand 
against his forehead. 

“Barmy on the crumpet,” he observed. 

What he meant I had not a notion. It 
moved a third woman—whose girth pre- 
cluded any notion of her being on the verge 
of famine —to exclaim: “ Poor dear!” 

The potato-washer began to put me through 
an examination. 

“What’s your name ?” 

“Molly Boyes.” 

“Where d’ye live ?” 

“ West Marden.” 

“You ain’t come all the way from West 
Marden here ?” 

“T’ve come 
school.” 

The statement seemed to fill the man with 
illuminating light. 

“ Ah, that’s just what I thought! D’rectly 
I see her that’s just what I thought. Miss 
Pritchard’s—that’s the girls’ school on the 
Brighton road—house is inside a wall. I 
went there to try to get them for ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ First the lady said there 
wasn’t to be no flogging, then that sie 
couldn’t possibly bring her pupils if there 
wasn’t any chairs for them to sit upon. I 
told Mr. Biffin what she said, and he said: 


from Miss _ Pritchard’s 
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‘Well, there wasn’t any chairs and there was 
an end of it.’” 

The woman with the baby interposed an 
observation. 

“We should do better if there was chairs. 
It isn’t likely that the front-scat people will 
want to sit on boards.” 

The big woman proffered a reminder. 

“On the front seats there’s baize.” 

Which the woman with the baby spurned. 

“ What’s baize ?” 

The man addressed himself to me. He 
was a thin man, with iron-grey hair, and 
there was something about his face which 
made me think that, though he was untidy 
and I wished he would not wear such a very 
greasy cap, I might induce myself in time to 
like him. Never once did he remove his 
pipe from his mouth or his hands from his 
trouser-pockets. 

“Well, Miss Boyes, it’s a pity you should 
have come to act, seeing that there’s a good 
many of us here that does that sort of thing 
already. The difficulty is to get people to 
come and see us do it. Do you think that 
many of your friends would come and see 
you act?” 

“Well—not many of my friends.” 

“ That, again, is unfortunate.” 

“But strangers would.” 

“It’s that way with you, is it? With us 
it’s different. We look to friends for our 
support ; strangers are sometimes disagree 
able. What plays were you thinking of 
acting ?” 

“1 don’t know any plays as yet, but I soon 
could.” 

““Of course ; that’s easy enough. ‘ Hamlet,’ 
I suppose, and that kind of thing. And what 
sort of part were you thinking of playing ?” 

“T really haven’t thought.” 

“No; you wouldn't, such a trifle being 
of no consequence. You weren’t thinking of 
playing old women ?” 

“Well, I don’t think I could act old 
women, but I might try. Young Betty acted 
an old man.” 

“Young Betty did. Is that so? And 
who might young Betty be? A friend of 
yours? That young lady over there, her 
name’s Betty.” 

He jerked his elbow towards the woman 
with the baby. I was shocked ; although, 
having already taken their ignorance for 
granted, I was able to conceal my feelings 
with comparative ease. 

“ He was a boy.” 

“A boy? Witha name like Betty? What 
was his father and mother up to, then ?” 
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“His name was William Henry West 
Betty. He was the Infant Roscius.” 

“Was he?” 

“ He was the Wonderful Boy. I am going 
to be a Wonderful Girl.” 

“You're that already. Seeing that you 
are a Wonderful Girl, what might have put 
it into your head to come here ?” 

“You are very poor, aren't you ?” 

“Poor? That’s what you might call a 
leading question. We're not rich. Who 
told you we were poor ?” 

“Didn’t you only take one-and-ninepence 
at the door one night ?” 

By this time general interest was being 
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of which I was capable, what I had heard 
the governesses saying. My remarks were 
followed by what even I felt was a significant 
silence. My interlocutor, bringing forward 
with his foot what looked like an empty egg- 
box, placed himself upon a corner. It 
creaked under his weight. 

“It would seem as if somebody knows 
almost as much about this temple of the 
drama as it knows about itself. And it cer- 
tainly is true that, regarded as a week’s 
earnings, two pounds isn’t much between 
seven. So you thought—-——” 

“T thought I’d come and help you.” 
“Come and help us? By acting ?” 


< 


“| THOUGHT I'D COME AND HELP You.” 


roused in our conversation. As soon as the 
words were out of my mouth I was aware 
that they had been heard with more attention 
than anything I yet had said. Though why 
that should be the case was beyond my 
capacity of perception. 

“Only took one-and-ninepence at the door 
one night, did we? Oh! Looks as if some- 
one had been talking. From whom might 
you have heard that piece of news ?” 

“And one week weren’t there less than 
two pounds to divide among seven? You 
could not live on that; no one could ; it’s 
not to be done. It simply means starva- 
tion.” 

I merely repeated, with all-the earnestness 





“Tf I’m going to be a Wonderful Girl—and 
I am going to be—it’s quite time I was be- 
ginning. Young Betty was at the height of 
his fame when he was twelve. So I thought 
I would commence by making a lot of money 
for you here—which would keep you all 
from starving ; and then, of course, I shall 
go on to London and make the rest of my 
fortune there.” 

“T see. Well! this bangs Banagher— 
Banagher it bangs.” 

What he meant I could not say. But he 
should have been a capital actor, because 
not a muscle of his face moved. A man be- 
hind him laughed—stinging me as with the 
lash of a whip. 
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The big woman delivered herself of her 
former ejaculation. 

“Poor dear !” 

The potato-washer remarked :— 

“Strikes me, my girl, that you’ve a good 
opinion of yourself.” 

The grey-headed man had his eyes upon 
what I had in my hand. 

“What might you happen to have there?” 

“ It’s some food which I have brought for 
you.” 

“For me in particular, or for all the lot of 
us?” 

“It’s for the seven.” 

“The seven? I see. The seven who 
divided those two sovereigns ?” 

“Yes. It’s some German 
hope you like German sausage.” 

“Tt’s my favourite joint.” 

I endeavoured to correct what I imagined 
to be a still further display of his ignorance. 

“1 don’t think that German sausage is a 
joint. It’s not generally looked upon as such. 
It’s a long, round, cold thing, off which, you 
know, they cut slices.” 

I passed him the parcel; he—removing, 
for the first time, one of his hands from his 


sausage. I 
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wretched smallness as, with every outward 
appearance of care and gravity, he slowly 
unwrapped it. The others gathered closer 
round, as if agog with curiosity. Finally 
there were revealed three or four attenuated 
slices. He held them out at arm’s length in 
front of them. 

“ For seven !” 

“There isn’t much,” I managed to murmur, 
oppressed all at once by the discovery of 
what a dreadful little there really was. “ But 
I had only twopence.” 

“ You had only twopence, so you purchased 
twopennyworthof German sausage for seven?” 

“Of course I'll earn a deal of money for 
you, besides.” 

A girl came rushing into the tent behind 
me. The interruption was welcome, for | 
instinctively felt that matters had reached a 
point at which a diversion of any sort was to 
be desired. But I was far from being 
prepared for the proclamation which she 
instantly made. 

“Here’s the lady come. 
fetched her.” 

To my blank astonishment there appeared 
Miss Pritchard. That intelligent young 


I’ve been and 


e , 
** ESCORTED BY MISS PRITCHARD BACK TO SCHOOL.” 


pockets for the purpose of taking it—balanced 
it on his open palm as if on a scale. It 
was a pretty grimy piece of newspaper ; and 
was not of a size to suggest extensive contents. 
I became more and more conscious of its 


woman, having a shrewd eye for a possible 
reward, had availed herself of the informa- 
tion which had been extracted from me to 
rush off to the school to proclaim my where- 
abouts ; receiving, as I afterwards learnt, a 
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shilling for her pains. Never before had I 
seen Miss Pritchard in such a state of 
agitation ; and no wonder, considering the 
pace at which she must have torn along the 
road. 

“ Molly ! Molly Boyes, what is the mean- 
ing of this ?” 

The sight of her had driven me speech- 
less: I could not have toid her for every- 
thing the world contained. My interlocutory 
friend explained instead, in a fashion of his 
own. 

“Tt’s all right, madam, everything’s quite 
right. Having heard that things were ina 
bad way with us in this temple of the drama, 
this young lady has brought us twopenny- 
worth of German sausage to save us from 
actual starvation ; and has expressed her 
intention—I don’t quite follow that part, but 
so far as I can make out she’s proposing to 
make our for- 
tunes by begin- 
ning to be a 
Wonderful Girl ; 
which it isn’t 
necessary for her 
to begin to be, 
seeing as how I 
should say that 
she’s been a 
Wonderful Girl 
ever since the 
moment she was 
born.” 

Of what imme- 
diately followed 
I have but a dim 
appreciation. I 
know that, on 
the instant, I was 
turned into a j 
common butt, or 3 2 ‘ 
I felt as if I was. Z — 
The children 
pointed their 
fingers at me and 
jeered; the grown-ups were all talking at 
once; there was general confusion. The 
whole rickety tent was filled with a tumult of 
scorn and laughter. 

Presently I was being escorted by Miss 
Pritchard back to school, the children stand- 
ing in the middle of the road to point after 
me as I went. I was in an agony of shame. 
With that keenness of vision with which I 
have been dowered I perceived, as I was 
wont to do, too late, what an idiot I had 
been! What a simpleton! What a con- 
ceited, presumptuous, ignorant little wretch ! 


‘*| GAVE HER AS FULL AND COMPLETE AN EXPLANATION AS SHE COULD 
POSSIBLY HAVE DESIRED.” 
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How I had made of myself a mock and a 
show for the amusement of the company of 
Bradford's Royal Theatre! I felt as if the 
hideous fact were written on my face—on 
every line of me. All I wanted was to 
hide ; to bury myself somewhere where none 
might witness my distress. Although my 
worthy schoolmistress was walking faster than 
I ever saw her walk before or afterwards, I 
kept tugging at her hand—she was not going 
fast enough for me. 

So soon as we reached the school she took 
me into her little private sitting-+room, and 
required from me an immediate explanation 
of my conduct. Amid my blinding sobs I 
gave her as full and complete an explanation 
as she could possibly have desired. The 
bump of frankness was, and is, marked on 
my phrenological chart as developed to an 
even ridiculous extent. When I have been 

indulging in one of my usual 
escapades nothing contents me 

, but an unrestrained declaration 
of all the motives which impelled 

me to do the thing or things 
which I ought to 
have left undone. 

I told her 
about the article 
in the magazine, 
and about my 

resolve to be a 

female Infant 

Roscius, and 

about what I had 

heard of the piti- 

ful state of things 
) at Bradford’s 
Royal Theatre, 
and my deter- 
mination to assist 
them while start- 
ing On my mete- 
oric career ; and 
before I had gone 
very far, instead of 
scolding, she had her arm about me and was 
endeavouring to soothe mysobs. She must 
have been a very sensitive person for a 
schoolmistress—though I do not know why 
I should say that, because I have not the 
least idea why schoolmistresses should not 
be as sensitive as anybody else, since they 
are human; for when I began to tell her 
of how I had expended my capital on the 
purchase of what that grey-headed man had 
called his “favourite joint,” she drew me 
quite close to her, and in the midst of my 
own anguish I actually felt the tears upon 
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her cheeks. She took me on her knee, and 
instead of sending me to bed, or into the 
corner, or punishing me in any way whatever, 
she kissed and comforted me as if I had not 
been the most ridiculous child in the world. 
It might not have been the sort of treatment 
I deserved, but I loved her for it ever 
afterwards. 

What was more, she promised not to 
betray me to the governesses, or to my 
schoolfellows, or to anyone, but I think 
that she wrote and told my mother, though 
mother never breathed a hint of her having 
done anything of the sort to me, but I 
always thought so. It was weeks and weeks 
before I could bear the slightest allusion to 


led us past the site of Bradford’s Royal 
Theatre. When next we went that way every 
vestige of the “temple of the drama” had 
disappeared : the dingy—and odious—tent 
had gone. 

It was with a positive gasp of satisfaction 
that I recognised the fact. A weight seemed 
lifted off my bosom, and my heart grew 
lighter there and then. When, the walk 
being over, we returned, before anyone could 
stop me or had an inkling of my intention, 
I dashed headlong into Miss Pritchard's 
private room. She was seated at the table, 
writing. 

“Tt’s gone!” I cried. 

She must have been very quick of under- 











“* *T’s GONE!" 


anything “wonderful” without becoming 
conscious of an internal quiver. I fancy 
Miss Pritchard must have given instructions 
as to the direction our walks were to take: 
it was some little time before the governess 





I CRIED,” 


standing. She did not ask me what had 
gone ; she just put her arm about me, as 
she had done before ; and pushed my hair 
from off my brow — and, I think, she 
laughed. 























The Humorous Artists of America.—t. 


By Tuomas E. CurrtIs. 


[Attention is drawn to the fact that the present series of articles on the Humorous Artists of the World 


have already dealt with English 


artists in January, 


1902 ;_ with 


those of Germany in April, 1901 ; 


and with those of France in December, 1901.] 


a 


Maxe No Mistake 





call ! il 


!--Careful Wife : ‘‘ Now, Henry, don't forget. The band 
around your hat means that you must order that medicine at the druggist’s ; the 
the bow on your arm its to 


string around your finger is for the theatre tickets ; 


remind you to post my letter to mother ; and the knot in your handkerchief is for 


that paper of needles. 


DRAWN BY F. OPPER FOR 





of defining that 
indefinable—namely, 
American comic 

drawing, or, in longer 
phrase, the humorous draughts- 
manship of America. It is funny 
—that is admitted by fun-lovers 
on two Continents. It is 
topical—who that follows the 
comic Press of America could 
say otherwise? It is often full 
of exaggeration, but exaggera- 
tion is an adjunct to successful 
caricature ; and it is clean and 
good. But how it differs from 
the comic drawings of England, 
Germany, and France — what 
the peculiar quality that makes 
it so attractive—are questions 
to which few would be able 
to give a comprehensive and 
satisfying reply. 

In lieu, therefore, of defini- 
tion we give example. From 
the pages of the leading 
American humorous journals 








E leave to others the happy task 
which 


Good-bye, dear, and be careful of yourself. 


** PUCK.” 


appears 


we have made, in this and the 
article to follow, a selection of 
drawings by the leading 
humorists of the United 
States—and this selection may 
be said fairly to show the best 
features of American humorous 
work. The artists represented 
include men who have been 
at work for years, as well as 
those who have recently 
obtained recognition, and if 
some names familiar to many 
are missing it is not because 
their work is valueless, but 
because the mass of material 
demanded the selection only 
of work most characteristic. 
There is little doubt that 
many of our readers have 
already laughed over the draw- 
ings signed “ F. Opper,” which 
appear herewith. The familiar 
signature thinly veils the per- 
sonality of Mr. Frederick Burr 
Opper, who, until the New 
York Journal tempted him 


away, worked steadily on Puck, and helped 
to make the naine of that paper famous. 





Simpcie, sut Errective.—“ Tis an illigant invintion of me own; whin the 
burglars lifts the windy, down comes the rock !” 


DRAWN BY F. 


“ 


OPPER FOR “ PUCK.” 
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ordered him to run around his garden for twenty minutes before breakfast every 
day. This shows him doing it, assisted by the small boys of the neighbourhood. 
* PUCK.” 


DRAWN BY F. 


Opper began life in Ohio, and after working 
in a village “store” and in a composing- 


room found him- 
self in New York, 
expressing his 
artistic nature in 
the writing of 
window-cards or 
price tickets. He 
spent his leisure 
in drawing for 
the comic papers, 
and at the age of 
twenty went on 
the staff of Zes- 
lie’s Weekly as 
a humorous 
draughtsman and 
*special artist. 
Three years later 
he became con- 
nected with 
Puck, and 
remained there 
till 1898, when 
he went to the 
Journal. 

Opper’s work 
has made _ him, 
probably, the 
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OPPER FOR 


Dear Friend : “ Immense ! 
Amateur Actor : “* What 
Dear Friend : ‘‘ Where ‘ Polonius’ gives his parting advice to ‘ Laertes.’” 
Amateur Actor: “‘ But I was b hind the scenes then.” 


Dear Friend : “‘ So is Booth.” 


DRAWN BY F. OPPER FOR 


best - known funny man _ in 
America. Its felicity is remark- 
able. There are many better 
artists — indeed, some artists 
have expressed opinions regard- 
ing Opper’s drawing which, in 
the words of one writer, would 
have made “strong men turn 
pale ”—but if the draughtsman- 
ship is open to criticism the 
richness of his fun is undeni- 
able. His work rarely stings, 
and his power of invention 
never seems to slacken. “I 
read the newspapers,” he says, 
“and follow current events, 
keep myself posted, and draw 
from this information. I always 
carry a sketch-book with me 
wherever I go.” 

Opper was the creator of the 
“Suburban Resident” —the man 
with a high hat and an anxious 
expression who was always 
running for a train—over whom 
countless thousands have 
laughed. His farmers and 
countrymen are famous, and in 
his recent work for the Journal 


his “ Dinkelspiel” drawings, his “ Wouldn’t 
It Make You Mad” series, his “ Willie and 





Eguat to Booru.—Amateur Actor (to friend) : *‘ What did you think of my ‘ Hamlet,’ Charley? 
In one part of the play you were equal to Booth.’ 
rt was that, Charley ?” 


PUCK.” 




















His Papa,” and the “ McKinley 
Minstrels ”—the latter satirical 
cartoons—all have maintained 
a fine reputation won by fertile 
brain and hard work. ‘The 
drawings which-we reproduce 
are taken from /uck, and in- 
clude some of Opper’s earliest 
work. 

Much of the work appearing 
in Puck and Judge is of the 
broadly humorous kind, exagger- 
ated in treatment—work which 
appeals immediately to the eye 
and leaves little to the imagina- 
tion. The consistency with 
which these two papers have 
maintained their success shows 
not only that they are admirably 
edited for the public they 
appeal to, but also that there 
are thousands in America who 
care little for an appeal to 
imagination. Those who do 
care for it get it in Zzfe, which 
as a humorous “society” paper 
has been as consistently edited 
and as successful as its contem- 


nee for that. 
Life, it is true, does 


poraries. 
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Tuey Mer sy Cuance.—Thin Bather: “I beg pardon, sir. 
Have we not met before?” 

Stout Bather : “‘ Possibly, sir. 
* Blobson's Great Anti-Fat Remedy 

Thin Bather: ‘‘An, I knew I could not be mistaken. I am 
Professor Dingbats, of the School of Physical Culture. Shake !” 





I am Blobson, the inventor of 


DRAWN BY F. OPPER FOR “ PUCK.” 

not taboo the exaggerated—indeed, some of 
its most marked “hits” have been made 
with the drawings of Mayer and others, who 
are not at all times rigidly exact, but its 
Vol. xxiii.—39 
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Ir Mave Him Smui.r.—Good O'd Fellow : 
see them playing their little inn: cent tricks « 


myself when I was a boy. 









“Ah, how it warms my heart to 
Used to do it 
I'm too old a bird 


n the first of April! 


But they can't fool we, though 


DRAWN BY F. OPPER FOK “ PUCK. 


characteristic drawings are the quietly 
satirical ones, social skits, fad probing, 
with now and then a political cartoon 
that hits the public and_ politicians 
hard and makes them think. ‘The 
artistic quality of Zéfe is high, and to 
be represented in it is looked upon 
by the aspirant to honours in 
humorous draughtsmanship as no 
small evidence of merit. 















MR. F. OPPER. 
From a Photo, by Pach, New York, 
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In England the work of Mr. C. D. Gibson 
is perhaps better known than that of Mr. 
Opper. It has, at all events, been more 
widely spublished. His “ Education of Mr. 
Pipp” and the “Widow and Her 
Friend” series have been 
as highly appreciated here 
as in America. As a 
satirical draughtsman he 
has no superior in the 
United States, and his 
capacity for hard work 
and the prosperity that 
has come to him are un- 
disputed. “ There was a 
time,” in the words of one 
who knows him, “when 
Gibson’s hardest — hard 
work produced small 
results, when printers used 
to carry home his originals 
because noone else wanted 
them,” but that time is 
past. “He had no one to help him. He 
worked for a living and studied at the same 
time,” says another. ‘“ While he was making 


series 


an artist of himself, he supported himself 


him.” He 
periodical a 


and several others who needed 


began by offering a certain 





MR. C. D. GIBSON, 
From a Photo. 
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drawing for 50 cents. The paper paid him 
4 dollars for it. He is now said to receive 
£5,000 a year. Mr. Gibson is thirty-four. 
One either likes Gibson’s work or doesn’t. 
Some artists see nothing in it except mere 
black lines. Other artists 
revel in the expressiveness 


and accuracy of those 
lines. All his work is 
pen-and-ink. He says 


himself, “I thought it all 
out long ago, and decided 
that pen-and-ink was the 
best thing to use, and I’ve 
stuck to it in spite of 
temptations. It’s a hard 
medium, a cruel medium 
—crueller than all others 
—but that only makes it 
valuable.” He was once 
asked about the “Gibson 
Girl”— whom merely to 
mention calls up to mind 
at once a hundred and one drawings in 
which this “ girl” has appeared. 

‘*Pshaw! That’s nonsense,” he answered. 
“There is no Gibson girl. There never 
was. 


“But people say,” remarked the inter- 





Hits Cure.—Nightmare of a young man who contemplated marrying for money, 


DRAWN BY GC. D. GIBSON FOR “ LIFE,” 























viewer, “that there is, and that you invented 
her, and that she’s the type of American 
girl, and all the rest of it.” 

“There’s no reason why any particular 
type should be called the—er—Gibson girl. 
I’ve drawn scores of girls.” 

“Well, I’d like to have you tell me about 
the—I won’t call her the Gibson girl, since 
you don’t like it—but the American girl, the 
one with the patrician eyebrows and the 
deliciously disdainful pout.” 

“Ves?” 

“When you created her, did you think 
you were expressing a national type—that 
you had discovered the American girl ?” 
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“Very humdrum. Came to New York to 
study. Spent a year in Paris, a few years 
at Julien’s ; studied by myself a good deal.” 

“Did you dream of being a great painter 
or a great illustrator ?” 

“Didn’t dream of being anything great ; 
just wanted to learn how to draw.” 

The boy’s wish has been gratified. 

The work of the American artist, especially 
that of Mr. Gibson, has already attained 
considerable vogue in England owing to 
the arrangements made by Messrs. James 
Henderson and Sons, of Red Lion House, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, for the 
reproduction in England of the drawings 
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MarTrRimoniat. MIsFiTs.—12.30 A.M. : The husband who wants to go home and the wife who doesn’t. 
DRAWN BY C. D. GIBSON FOR “ LIFE.” 


“There is no American girl. I mean, 
there are hundreds of types of American 
women.” 

“You liked that type yourself ?” 

“Ves, and made a few drawings of it, and 
found that other people liked it, but as for 
having it accepted as the American girl, 
why, I never dreamed of such a thing.” 

Which was about as far as the interviewer 
got on this particular point. 

The artist was also asked about his life. 
“Have any early struggles? Live in a 
garret and cook your own meals? Work 
for a living in the daytime and study at 
night? Anything like that ?” 

“No, nothing like that,” he answered. 





appearing in Puck, Judge, and Léfe, which, 
it is almost needless to add, are the 
principal humorous papers in the United 
States. In thanking Messrs. Henderson for 
the wide privilege given us for reproducing 
the drawings which illustrate this and the 
following article, we would take occasion to 
compliment them upon the attractiveness of 
Pictorial Comedy and Snap Shots, in which 
the work of the American artist has been put 
before the English public, a compliment in 
which the American artist will willingly join. 

In this article we have paid little attention 
to the “cartoon”—that form of humorous 
or satirical draughtsmanship which plays such 
an important part in the political history 
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of the United States—mainly 
because this article is written 
for English people, who, 
although they might appreciate 
the skill of the cartoonist, 
might have difficulty in catch- 
ing the spirit of his cartoon. 
Except when dealing with an 
international topic—and some- 
times even then—the Ameri- 
can cartoon is distinctly in- 
sular, and being devoted 
almost exclusively to politics, 
national and municipal, 
wealth, its sociological merits 
and demerits, and like sub 
jects, can hardly find a proper 
place here. 


“ 
£77 


4 


‘f, 





* SPRING.” 


DRAWN BY A. D. BLASHFIELD FOR 


“Our Grris Are Pretty Goop Suors Too.’ 
PRAWN BY A, D. BLASHFIELD FOR 


MR. ALBERT D. BLASHFIELD. 


If cartoonists may thus 
lightly be ridden over, not so 
with the cartoon itself. The 
development of the political 
cartoon in America is part—we 
had almost written part and 
parcel—of the development of 
American humorous. illustra- 
tion. Its potency as a weapon 
of politics was shown when 
Thomas Nast — now almost 
forgotten as a name—drew for 
Harper's Weekly his unforget- 
able cartoons which exposed 
the manipulations of the 
“Tweed Ring” and laid low 


From a Photo. by Horner, Brooklyn the greatest of America’s 


hee ad eet 


* LIFE. 


“LIFE.” 


“bosses.” All of Nast’s work 
was done in black 
and white, but with 
the advent of 
Joseph Keppler, 
who founded Puck 
in 1876, a change 
took place. The 
striking 
feature of 
Puck was 
its col- 
oured car 


toons; and from 1876 till 

1894, when the great artist 

died, the work of Keppler 

was a never-failing influence 

on the political thought of 

the day. He pricked the 
pretensions of many a politician, made 
Presidents, and unmade candidates for 
the Presidential chair. He was succeeded 
by his son, who has done many admirable 
cartoons. 

On this page are reproduced some 
specimens of the work of Mr. Albert D. 
Blashfield, whose popularity is deservedly 
great. Many will recall a much-talked-of 
centre page which he did for Zife about 
four years ago during the bicycle craze, 
representing a rector and his curate on a 
tandem bicycle, with a boy choir leading 
on bicycles, followed by the congregation 
awheel, while the rector was preaching 
asermon. This was Z7fe’s way of deal 
ing with the effect of the craze on church 

















attendance—and a more spirited and pointed 
drawing has rarely been seen in that paper. 
Mr. Blashfield was born in New York City 


and educated at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. He 
received his art-training at the 
Art Students’ League in New 
York City, after which he 
visited most of the European 
art centres. His work has 
appeared also in Puck and 
Harper's Bazaar. 

Another well-known Zefe 
artist is Mr. F. T. Richards, 
some specimens of whose work 
we reproduce. Mr. Richards 
got his first instruction in art at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia 
(where he was born), and later 
entered the studio of Edmund 
B. Bensell, where he served 
three years as an_ illustrator. 


‘“‘T have always considered these three years,” 
he writes, “‘to have been the most valuable 
I drew con 


of any during my early career. 


“Ve won't get off, hey ! 


stantly on the wood 
block—a method that 
has gone entirely out 
of use now—and the 
necessity of having 
work finished in a 
limited time and the 
variety of subjects 
that came to hand 
proved a valuable 
though arduous dis- 
cipline.” 

In 1890, after some 
training in pen-draw- ’ 
ing, Mr. Richards 
went to New York 
and there met Mr, 


THE HUMOROUS 


MR. 


Richards says 





F. T. RICHARDS. 
From a Photo 


Napoleon of 


cartoon attrac 





monstrosities,” 


John A. Mitchell, of Zz/e. 
, “to Mr. Mitchell’s generous 
treatment and able criticisms that I owe 
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“Tt is,” Mr. 


whatever merit my later work 
may possess.” ‘That it pos- 
sessed merit was shown by 
the fact that he was repre- 
sented in the American ex- 
hibit at the Paris Exhibition 
of .1g900, and by the offer of 
the position of cartoonist on 
the Mew York Herald in May, 
1901, a position that Mr. 
Richards still holds. 

It is with regret that we find 
ourselves unable to reproduce 
a notable cartoon drawn by 
Mr. Richards for the Herald 
during the recent anti-Tam- 
many campaign. It repre- 
sented the Democratic forces 
in full retreat from Moscow, 
“ Boss” Croker being the 
the cartoon. This particular 
ted wide attention, and the 


original was secured by Mr. Seth Low, the 


successful candidate 
for Mayor of New 
York. 

The success of 
Puck, which has, as 
one writer has said, 
for twenty-six years 
*.* “kept the American 
people in good 
humour with _ its 
social eccentricities 
and in bad temper 
with its _ political 
influenced the foundation 


of Judge, which, like Puck, has made a 





* Whoa !—thar !" 
PRAWN BY F, T. RICHARDS FOR “LIFE,” 
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feature of coloured cartoons. Zzfe, which 


makes no feature of coloured work, was 
established by Mr. John A. Mitchell 
on January 3rd, 1883. It broke new 


ground in American humorous journalism, 
and its success has been due not only to 
the artists who have been encouraged and 
developed by it, but also to the admirable 
qualities which Mr. Mitchell possesses as an 
editor and satirist. 

It may be added that nearly every artist 
whose work has appeared in Puck, Judye, 
ind Life has, at some time or other, done 
cartoons. Some have been successes, others 
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tion is topical, uniformly good, often really 
funny, and, alas! ephemeral. It passes from 
view quickly, having done its work. 

Apart from cartoons, there is a growing 
and substantial demand by the American 
Press for all forms of humour, and _ this 
demand gives employ to thousands of artists 
whose work never gets into the great comic 
weeklies. ‘The American Sunday newspaper 
—that colossal and all-comprehending pro- 
duct of modern journalism—-in nine cases out 
of ten has a sup; lement devoted entirely to 
funny drawings and fugitive fun. The material 
is provided by staff-artists, outside contributors, 
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DRAWN BY F. T. 


have not, for cartooning requires not always 
that which is merely funny, but that which 
enforces truth. Those who have been 
successful have quickly found their way to 
special positions on the daily Press, for the 
political cartoon in the American daily 
paper has rapidly become an_ institution. 
Opper, for instance, is now on the Journal, 
and much of his best—certainly his latest and 
most mature work, as we have remarked—is 
appearing therein. Davenport also draws for 
the Journal, Richards for the Hera/d, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific there is a 
cartoonist on nearly every paper, who tries as 
best he can to reflect and comment upon the 
doings of the day in picture. Such illustra- 
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and the scissors. If truth must be told, the art 
is not of the highest. The drawings are often 
abominations, exaggerated and vulgar, and 
compare in thefr quality—or absence of quality 

with many of the cheap forms of comic 
journalism in vogue in England. Many of 
these supplements are turned out in colour, 
and are fairly good examples of this class of 
rapid work. ‘The public likes it, apparently, 
but one must not forget that the best and 
most respected journals in America avoid 
it. Such “art” is left to the “ largest circu- 
lations,” which appeal, we think we may say 
rightly, to the semi-cultured of America’s 
great municipal populations. 

The demand for humour has been fol- 























lowed up by the establishment of syndicates 
—to which some clever artists are usually 
attached—which supply some of the journals 


in large cities with a “comic 
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has been proved by the avidity with which 
the humorous papers in America, England, 
Germany, and France have accepted his 


original work. It has appeared 





page ” or individual drawings. 
These are syndicated and 
“re-leased” by a certain date 
in order that theft may be pre- 
vented. The drawings are 
rarely of high quality, but the 
artist gets an enormous public 
by the simultaneous publica- 
tion of his work in different 
parts of the great continent. 
Readers of the comic Press 
both of America and England 
have perhaps noticed that 
many of these drawings have 
also been reproduced in 
London. This is explained 





by the fact that English agents ei 


have been appointed by these 
various syndicates for the dis- 
position of their wares in London. 


The versatility of Mr. Henry Mayer’s work 
Its 
versatility is, perhaps, best shown by the draw- 
ings which we reproduce. Its cosmopolitanism 


is exceeded only by its cosmopolitanism. 
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HENRY MAYER. 
From a Photo. by Wolfgang, Griinstadt. 


Chicago. 
made in 1890, when he formed the pleasur- 
able connection with //regende 
has existed to this day. 

Such a wide experience of the world has 





SraGuHetti anp Gesticucation.—A Tae or AN ITALIAN Dinner TABLE, 
“LIFE,” 


FOR 


in nearly every American pub- 
lication that pays attention to 
the light side of life, and it is 
as cordially welcomed by 
Hliegende Blatter in Germany, 
Le Rire in Paris, and Zhe King 
in London as it has been by 
the publications of his adopted 
country. For Mr. Mayer is 
not American, but German in 
parentage. His father was a 
London merchant, but Mayer 
was born in Germany, to which 
he later returned for education 
in Worms on the Rhine. He 
began as a clerk in London, 
then wanted to see the world, 
went to Mexico, Texas, and 
landed in Cincinnati and 
His first trip tack to Europe was 





Satter that 
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of it belongs not 
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to one people, but 
to the laugh-loving 
world. 

To recount all the 
subjects touched 
by Mayer’s facile 
pen would be to 
recount the un- 
countable. Poli- 
tics, street - cars, 
telephones, _ heral- 
dry, Democrats, 














* And they did.” 
DRAWN BY HENRY MAYER FOR 


naturally developed the cosmopolitan quality 
already mentioned. The man who, when he 
was in Mexico, worked in a “ and 
sold, as he put it, “coal-oil, beer, ‘pants,’ 
molasses, rails, and other household furnish- 
ings,” was at that time gaining a knowledge 
of human life and character that has stood 
him in excellent stead, and if his work is 
essentially German in touch, the full humour 


store ” 


“* What a small waist she has !* 


AN ILLvusion 
DRAWN BY HENRY 
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Republicans, 
Populists, “ kids,” 
horses, ostriches, 
Jews, Irishmen, 
rhinoceroses, 
barbers, soldiers, 
Egyptians, dogs, 
cats, gentlemen, 
bicycles, school- 
teachers, cows, ser- 
vants, astronomy, 
ciraffes—in fact, it 
would tire one to 
read the amazing list. Each subject is treated 
with care and precision, with a noteworthy 
manipulation of heavy blacks and tints. He 
is one of the few American artists who are not 
known by a “trade-mark.” There is in 


America, for instance, a “Gibson girl,” a 
“ Taylor-maid,” a “‘ Stanlaws girl,” a “‘ Wenzell 
woman,” and a “Sullivant manikin,” just as 
in London 


humorous art there is a “ Phil 


“* Why, that’s her neck.” 


MAYER FOR “ LIFE,” 
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May ’Arriet,” but in Mayer’s work there is 
little that suggests the slavish self-imitation 
and fatiguing repetition of types that not un- 
commonly mark the beginning of a clever 
artist’s retrogression. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Mayer once, “ that 
my ‘Worms’ Eye Views’ are about as original 
as anything I have ever created. In line, I 
believe ‘Spaghetti and Gesticulation’ to be 
the best.” The 
latter series of 
drawings is 
among those we 
reproduce. Men- 
tion of the former 


recalls the dis- 
tinct sensation 
which these re- 


markably clever 
specimens of 


“upside - down - F 

ery” — if that Vf 
é : - \ 

expresses it— jf ( 


caused in the h't 
United States 
when they first 
appeared in Life. 
In themselves 
Vol. xxii —40 








ARTISTS OF 


That’s me husband !” 


(To be continued.) 
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they were sufficient to give the artist a lasting 
name in American humorous art. 

Mayer is something more than a mere 
humorous artist. He is a born humorist. 
He differs from many in that he makes all 
his own jokes and thus gets that happy 
combination which inevitably results when 
a clever artist illustrates his own bright 
thought. The jokes are terse and to the point, 
and _instantane- 
ous effect is at- 
tained by sheer 
simplicity. He 
is a good mimic 
and 
peculiar powers 
of facial distor- 
tion. He draws, 
at times, before a 
inirror, in order 
to get accurate 
effects of such 
distortion, al- 
though in the fin- 
ished drawing it 
is difficult to de- 
tect any trace of 
the artist’s face. 


Pies 


possesses 


“Do you wish all four 

moustaches curled 

DRAWN BY HENRY MAYER 
FOR “ LIFE.” 
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Sea. 
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By Max PEMBERTON. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE DANCING MADNESS. 
y] I’ was a great surprise to me 
that there should have been 


one of Edmond Czerny’s men 
left in the bungalow ; and 
when I heard his voice I stood 

3 for a full minute, uncertain 
whether to go on or to draw back. The light 
of the lamp was very bright; I had Dolly 








“Walk right in here,” he cried, opening 
a door behind him and showing me a room 
I had not entered when I visited Madame 
Czerny. “Walk right in and don’t gather 
daisies on the way. You’ve been a pleasure 
cruise in the fog, I suppose—well, that’s a 
sailor all the time—-just all the time.” 

He opened the door, I say, upon this, and 
when we had followed him into the room he 
shut it as quickly. It was not a very large 





“* WALK RIGHT IN HERE,’ HE CRIED.” 


Venn in my arms, remember, and it was all 
Seth Barker’s work to bring in Mister Bligh, 
so that no one will wonder at my hesitation, 
or the questions I put to myself as to how 
many men were in the house with the 
Stranger, or what business kept him there 
when the island was a death-trap. These 
questions, however, the man answered for 
himself before many minutes had passed ; 
and, moreover, a seaman’s instinct seemed to 
tell me that he was a friend, 





apartment, but I noticed at once that the 
windows were blocked and curtained, and 
that half the space was lumbered up with 
great machines which seemed made up of 
glass bowls and jars; while a flame or gas 
was roaring out of an iron tube and a 
current of delicious fresh air blowing upon 
our faces. Whatever we were in for, whether 
friendship or the other thing, a man could 
breathe here, and that was something to be 
thankful fer. 
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“ We were caught in the woods and ran 
for it,” said I, thinking it time to make my 
explanations; “it may have been a fool’s 
errand, but it has brought us to a wise man’s 
door. You kiow what the lad’s trouble is, 
or you wouldn’t be in this house, sir. 1'll 
thank you for any kindness to him.” 

He turned a pleasant face toward me and 
bade me lay Dolly on the sofa near the 
flaming burner. Peter Bligh was sitting on a 
chair, swearing, I fear, as much as he was 
coughing. Seth Barker, who had the lungs 
of a bull, looked as though he had found 
good grass. The fog wasn’t made, I do 
believe, which would harm him. As for the 
doctor himself, he seemed like a perplexed 
man who has time for one smile and no 
more. 

“The lad will be all right in five minutes,’ 
said he, seriously ; “ there is air enough here, 
we being five men, for,” he appeared to 
pause, and then he added, “‘for just three days. 
After that—why, yes, we'll begin to think 
after that.” 

I did not know what to say to him, nor, 
I am sure, did the others. Dolly Venn had 
already opened his eyes and lay back, white 
and bloodless, on the sofa. A hissing sound 
of escaping gas was in the room. I breathed 
so freely that a sense of excitement, almost 
of intoxication, came upon me. The doctor 
moved about quietly and methodically, now 
looking to his burners, now at the machines. 
Five minutes came and went before he put 
another question. 

“What kept you from the shelter?” he 
asked, at last. I knew then that he believed 
us to be Edmond Czerny’s men ; and I made 
up my mind instantly what to do. 

“Prudence kept us, doctor,” said I (for 
doctor plainly he was); “ prudence, the same 
sense that turns a fly from a spider’s web, It 
is fair that you should know the story. We 
haven’t come to Ken’s Island because we are 
Edmond Czerny’s friends; nor will he call us 
that. Ask Madame Czerny the next time 
you meet her, and she'll tell you what 
brought us here. You are acting well toward 
us and confidence is your due, so I say that 
the day when Edmond Czerny finds us on 
this shore will be a bad one for him or a bad 
one for us, as the case may be. Let it begin 
with that, and afterwards we shall sail in open 
water.” 

I said all this just naturally, not wishing 
him to think that I feared Edmond Czerny 
or was willing to hoist false colours. Enemy 
or friend, I meant to be honest with him. 
It was some surprise to me, I musf say, when 
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he went on quietly with his work, moving 
from place to place, now at the gas-burner, 
now at his machine, just for all the world as 
though this visitation had not disturbed him. 
When he spoke it was to ask a question 
about Miss Ruth. 

“Madame Czerny,” said he, 
“there is a Madame Czerny, then ?” 

Now, if he had struck me with his hand I 
could not have been more surprised at his 
ignorance. Just think of it—here was a man 
left behind on Ken’s Island when all the riff- 
raff there had fled to some shelter on the 
sea; a man working quietly, I was sure, to 
discover what he could of the gases which 
poisoned us ; a man in Mistress Ruth’s own 
house who did not even know her name. 
Nothing more wonderful had I heard that 
night. And the way he put the question, 
raising his eyebrows a little, and looking up 
over his long, white apron ! 

“Not heard of Madame Czerny!” cried 
I, in astonishment, “ not heard of her—why, 
what shore do you hail from, then? Don’t 
you know that she’s his wife, doctor—his 
wife ?” 

He turned to his bottles and went on 
arranging them. He was speaking and 
acting now at the same time. 

‘“*T came ashore with Prince Czerny when 
he landed here three days ago. He did not 
speak of his wife. There are others in 
America who would be interested in the 
news-—young ladies, I think.” 

He paused for a little while, and then he 
said, quietly : 

“You would be friends of the Princess’s, 
no doubt ?” 

“ Princess be jiggered,” said I ; “ that is to 
say, Heaven forgive me, for I love Miss Ruth 
better than my own sister. He’s no more a 
prince than you are, though that’s a liberty, 
seeing that I don’t know your name, doctor. 
He’s just Edmond Czerny, a Hungarian 
musician, who caught a young girl’s fancy in 
the South, and is making her suffer for it 
here in the Pacific. Why, just think of it. 
A young American girl ss 

He stopped me abruptly, swinging round 
on his heel and showing the first spark of 
animation he had as yet been guilty of. 

“ An American girl?” cried he. 

“As true as the Gospels, an American 
girl. She was the daughter of Rupert Bellen- 
den, who made his money on the Western 
American Railroad. If you remember the 
Elbe going down, you won’t ask what became 
of him. His son, Kenrick Bellenden, is in 
America now. I'd give my fortune, doctor, 


quietly ; 
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to let him know how it fares with his sister 
on this cursed shore. That’s why my own 
ship sails for ’Frisco this day—at least, I 
hope and believe so, for otherwise she’s at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

I told the story with some heat, for amaze 
ment is the enemy of a slow tongue; but my 
excitement was not shared by him, and for 
some minutes afterwards he stood like a man 
in a reverie. 

“You came in your own ship!” he ex- 
claimed next. “Why, yes, you would not 
have walked. Did Madame Czerny ask you 
here ?” 

“It was a promise to her,” said I. “She 
left the money with her 
lawyers for me to bring a 
ship to Ken’s Island twelve 
months after her marriage. 
That promise I kept, 
doctor, and here I am and 
here are my ship-mates, 
and Heaven knows what is 
to be the end of it and the 
end of us!” 

He agreed to that with 
one of those expressive 
nods which spared him a 
deal of talk. sy and by, 
without referring to the 
matter any more, he turned 
suddenly to Peter Bligh 
and exclaimed :— 

“ Halloa, my man, and 
what’s the matter with 
you eg 

Now, Peter Bligh Sat up 
as stiff as a board and 
answered directly. 

“Hunger, doctor, that’s 
the matter with me! If 
you'll add thirst to it, 
you’ve about named my 
complaint.” 

“ Fog out of your lungs, 
eh ?” 

“Be sure and it is. I 
could dance at a fair and 
not be particular about the 
women. Put me alongside 
a beef-steak and you shall 
see some love-making. Aye, 
doctor, I'll never get my 
bread as a living skeleton, 
the saints be good to me, my hold’s too big 
for that !” 

It was like Mister Bligh, and amused the 
stranger very much. Just as if to answer 
Peter, the doctor crossed the room and 





opened a big cupboard by the window, which 
I saw to be full of victuals. 

“T forget to eat, myself, when the instru- 
ments hustle me,” said he, thoughtfully ; 
“ that’s a bad habit, anyway. Suppose you 
display your energy by setting supper. There 
are tinned things here and eggs, I believe. 
You'll find firewood and fresh meat in the 
kitchen yonder. Here’s something to keep 
the fog out of your lungs while-you get it.” 

He tossed a respirator across the table, 
and Peter Bligh was away to the kitchen 
before you could count two. It was a relief 
to have something to do, and right quickly 
our fellows did it. We were all sitting at the 


“WE WERE ALL SITTING AT THE SUPPER TABLE.” 


supper table when half an hour had passed 
and eating like men who had fasted for a 
month. ‘To-morrow troubled the seamen but 
little. It did not trouble Peter Bligh or Seth 
Barker that night, I witness. 
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A strange scene, you will admit, and one 
not readily banished from the memory. For 
my part, I see that room, I see that picture 
many a time in the night watches on my 
ship or in the dreaming moments of a sea- 
man’s day. ‘The great machines of glass and 
brass rise up again about me as they rose 
that night. I watch the face of the American 
doctor, sharp and clear-cut and boyish, with 
the one black curl across the forehead. I 
see Peter Bligh bent double over the table, 
little Dolly Venn’s eyes looking bravely at 
me as he tries to tell us that all is well 
with him. The same curious sensations of 
doubt and uncertainty come again to plague 
me. What escape was there from that place ? 
What escape from the island? Who was to 
help us in our plight? Who was to befriend 
little Ruth Bellenden now? Would the ship 
ever come back? Was she above or below 
the sea? Would the sleep-time endure long, 
and should we live through it? Ah! that 
was the thing to ask them. More especially 
to ask this clever man, whose work I made 
sure it was to answer the question. 

“We thank you, doctor,” I said to him, 
at one time; “we owe our lives to you 
this night. We sha’n’t forget that, be sure 
of it.” 

“T'll never eat a full meal again but I'll 
remember the name of Doctor—Doctor—— 
which reminds me that I don’t know your 
name, sir,” added Peter Bligh, clumsily. The 
doctor smiled at his humour. 

“Dr. Duncan Gray, if it’s anything to 
remember. Ask for Duncan Gray, of 
Chicago, and one man in a thousand will 
tell you that he makes it his business to 
write about poisons, not knowing anything 
of them. Why, yes, poison brought me here 
and poison will move me on again ; at least, 
I begin to imagine it. Poison, you see, holds 
the aces.” 

“It’s a fearsome place, truly,” said I, “and 
wonderful that Europe knows so little about 
it. I’ve seen Ken’s Island on the charts 
any time these fifteen years, but never a 
whisper have I heard of sleep-time or sun- 
time or any other death-talk such as I’ve 
heard these last three days. You'll be here, 
doctor, no doubt, to ascertain the truth of it ? 
If my common sense did not tell me as much, 
the machinery would. It’s a great thing to 
be a man of your kind, and I’d give much if 
my education had led me that way. But I 
was only at a country grammar school, and 
what I couldn’t get in at one end the master 
never could at the other. Aye, I’d give much 
to know what you know this night !” 
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He smiled a little queerly at the com- 
pliment, I thought, and turned it off witha 
word. 

“T begin to know how little I know, and 
that’s a good start,” said he. “ Possibly 
Ken’s Island will make that little less. The 
master of Ken’s Island is generously send- 
ing me to Nature’s university. I think that 
I understand why he permitted me to come 
here. Why, yes, it was smart, and the man 
who first set curiosity going about Prince 
Czerny in Chicago is well out of Prince 
Czerny’s way. I must reckon all this up, 
Captain—Captain——” 

“ Jasper Begg,” said I, “ at one time master 
of Ruth Bellenden’s yacht, the A/anhattan.” 

“And Peter Bligh, his mate, who is a 
Christian man when the victuals are right.” 

Seth Barker said nothing, but I named him 
and spoke about Dolly Venn. We five, I 
think, began to know each other better 
from that time, and to fall together as com- 
rades in a common misfortune. Parlous as 
our plight was, we had food and drink and 
tobacco for our pipes afterwards; and a 
seaman needs little more than that to make 
him happy. Indeed, we should have passed 
the night well enough, forgetting all that had 
gone before and must come after, but for a 
weird reminder at the hour of midnight, 
which compelled us to recollect our strange 
situation and all that it betided. 

Comfortable we were, I say, for Dr. Gray 
had found fine berths for us all: Dolly on 
the sofa, his skipper in an arm-chair, Peter 
Bligh and Seth Barker on rugs by the 
window, and he himself in a hammock slung 
across the kitchen door. We had said 
“good-night” to one another and were 
settling off to sleep, when there came a 
weird, wild call from the grounds without ; 
and so dismal was it and so like the cries of 
men in agony that we all sprang to our feet 
and stood, with every faculty waking, to listen 
to the horrible outcry. Fora moment no man 
moved, so full of terror were those sounds ; 
but the doctor, coming first to his senses, 
strode toward the window and pulled the heavy 
curtain back from it. Then, in the dazzling 
light, that wonderful gold-blue light which 
hovered in mist-clouds about the gardens of 
the bungalow, I saw a spectacle which froze 
my very blood. Twenty men and women, 
perhaps, some of them Europeans, some 
natives, some dressed in seamen’s dress, 
some in rags, were dancing a wild, fantastic, 
maddening dance which no foaming Dervish 
could have surpassed, aye, or imitated, in 
his cruellest moments. Whirling round and 
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round, extending their arms to the sky, some- 
times casting themselves headlong on the 
ground, biting the earth with savage teeth, 
tearing their flesh with knives, one or two 
falling stone-dead before our very eyes, these 
poor people in their delirium cried like 
animals, and filled the whole woods with their 
melancholic wailing. For ten minutes, it may 
be, the fit endured ; then one by one they 
sank to the earth in the most fearful contor- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE STORM. 
You have been informed that Dr. Gray 
promised us three days’ security in the 


bungalow, and I will now tell you how it 
came about that we quitted the house next 
morning, and set out anew upon the strangest 
errand of them all. 
There’s an old saying amongst seamen 
that the higher the storm the deeper the 





“ 


tions of limb and face and body, and, a 
great silence coming upon the house, we 

them there in that cold, clear light, 
outposts of the death which Ken’s Island 


Saw 


harboured. 

We saw the thing, we knew its dreadful 
truth, yet many minutes passed before one 
among us opened his lips. The spell was 
still on us—a spell of dread and fear I pray 
that few men may know. 

Ihe laughing fever,” exclaimed the 
doctor, at last, letting the curtain fall back, 
with trembling hand. “ Yes, I have heard 
of that somewhere.” 

And then he said, pointing to the lamp 
upon the table : 

“ Three days, my 
between us and that!” 


friends, three days 


ONE BY ONE THEY SANK 


TO THE EARTH.” 


sleep, and this, maybe, is true, if you. speak 
of a ship and of an English crew upon her. 
It takes something more than a capful of 
wind to blow sleep from a sailor’s eyes ; and 
though you were to tell him that the Judg- 
ment was for to-morrow, I do believe he 
would take his four hours off all the same. 
But at Ken’s Island things went differently ; 
and two, at least, of our party knew little 
sleep that night. Again and again I turned 
on my bed to see Dr. Gray busy before his 
furnace and to hear Peter Bligh snoring as 
though he’d crack the window-glass. Never- 
theless, sleep came to me slowly, and when I 
slept I dreamed of the island and all the 
strange things which had happened there 
since first we set foot upon it. Many sounds 
and shapes were present in my dream, and 
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the sweet figure of Ruth Bellenden with them 
all. I saw her, brave and patient, in the 
gardens of the bungalow; the words which 
she had spoken, “ For Heaven’s sake come 
back to me!” troubled my ears like the 
music of the sea. Sometimes, as dreams 
will, the picture was but a vague shadow, and 
would send me hither and thither, now to 
the high seas and an English port, again to 
the island and the bay wherein I first landed. 
I remember, more than all, a dream which 
carried me to the water’s edge, with my hand 
in hers, and showed me a great storm and 
inky clouds looming above the reef and the 
lightning playing vividly, and a tide rising so 
swiftly that it threatened to engulf us and 
flood the very land on which we stood. And 
then I awoke, and the dawn-light was in the 
room and Dr. Gray himself stood watching 
by the window. 

“ Yes,” he said, as though answering some 
remark of mine, “we shall have a storm — 
and soon.” 

“You do not say so!” cried I; “ why, 
that’s my dream! I must have heard the 
thunder in my s!eep.” 

He drew the curtain back to show me the 
angry sky, which gave promise of thunder 
and of a hurricane to follow ; the air of the 
room seemed heavy as that of a prison-house. 
In the gardens outside a shimmer of yellow 
light reminded me of a London fog as once 
I breathed it by Temple Bar. No longer 
could you distinguish the trees or the bushes 
or even the mass of the woods beyond the 


gate. From time to time the loom of the 
cloud would lift and a beam of sunlight 


strike through it, revealing a golden path and 
a bewitching vision of grass and roses all 
drooping in the heat. Then the ray was 
lost again, and the yellow vapour steamed up 
anew. 

* 4 storm undoubtedly,” said the doctor, 
at last, “‘and a bad one, too. We should 
learn something from this, captain. Why, 
yes, it looks easy—after the storm the wind.” 

“ And the wind will clear Ken’s Island of 
fog,” cried TI. “ Ah, of course, it will. We 
shall breathe just now and go about like sane 
men. Iam younger for hearing it, doctor.” 

He said, “ Yes, it is good news,” and 
then put some sticks into the grate and 
began to make a fire. The others still slept 
heavily. Little Dolly Venn muttered in his 
sleep a name I thought I had heard before, 
and, truth to tell, it was something like 
“ Rosamunda.” The doctor himself was as 
busy as a housemaid. 

“Yes,” he continued, presently, “ we should 
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be pretty well through with the sleep-time, 
and after that, waking. Does anything occur 
to you ?” 

I sat up in the chair and looked at him 
closely. His own manner of speech was 
catching. 

“Why, yes,” said I, “‘something does occur. 
For one thing, we may have company.” 

He lit a match and watched the wood 
blazing up the chimney. A bit of fire is 
always a cheerful thing, and it did me good 
to see it that morning. 

*“Czerny has more than a hundred men,” 
said he, atter some reflection. ‘‘ We are four 
and one, which make five ; five exactly.” 

Now, this was the first time he had con- 
fessed to anything which might let a man 
know where his sympathies lay. Friend or 
enemy, yesterday taught me nothing about 
him. I learnt afterwards that he had once 
known Kenrick Bellenden in Philadelphia. 
I think he was glad to have four comrades 
with him on Ken’s Island. 

“If you mean thereby, doctor, that you'd 
join us,” was my reply, “you couldn’t tell 
me better news. You know why I came 
here and you know why I stay. It may mean 
much to Madame Czerny to have such a 
friend as you. What can be done by five 
men on this cursed shore shall be done, I 
swear ; but I am glad that you are with us— 
very glad.” 

I really meant it, and spoke from my 
heart : but he was not a demonstrative man, 
and he rarely answered one directly as one 
might have wished. On this occasion, I 
remember, he went about his work for a little 
while before he spoke again ; and it was not 
until the coffee was boiling on the hob that he 
came across to me and, seating himself on 
the arm of my chair, asked, abruptly :— 

“ Do you know what fool’s errand brought 
me to this place ?” 

“| have imagined it,” said I. ‘ You wanted 
to know the truth about the sleep-time.” 

He laughed that queer little laugh which 
expressed so much when you heard it. 

“No,” said he, “ I do not care a dime 
either way! I just came along to advertise 
myself. Ken’s Island and its secrets are my 
newspaper. When I go back to New York 
people will say, ‘ That’s the specialist, Duncan 
Gray, who wrote about narcotics and their 
uses.’ They'll come and see me because the 
newspapers tell them to. We advertise or 
die, nowadays, captain, and the man who 
gets a foothold up above must take some 
risks. I took them when I shipped with 
Edmond Czerny.” 
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It was an honest story, and I liked the 

man the better for it. No word of mine 

intervened before he went on with it. 

“Luck put me in the way of the thing,” 
he continued, the mood being on him 
now and my silence helping him; “I met 
Czerny’s skipper in ’Frisco, and he was a 
talker. There’s nothing more dangerous 
than a loose tongue. The man said that 
his master was the second human being to 
set foot on Ken’s Archipelago. I knew 
that it was not true. A hundred years 
ago Jacob Hoyt, a Dutchman, was marooned 
on this place and lived to tell the story of it. 
The record lies in the library at Washington ; 
I’ve read it.” 

He said this with a low chuckle, like a man 
in possession of a secret which might be of 
great value to him. I did not see the point 
of it at the time, but I saw it later, as you 
shall hear. 

“Ves,” he rattled on, 
“Edmond Czerny holds 
a full hand, but I may yet 
draw fours. He’s a clever 
man, too, and a deep one. 
We'll see who’s the deeper, 
and we will begin soon, 
Captain Begg—very soon. 
The sleep-time’s through, 
I guess, and this means 
waking.” 

Now, this was spoken 
of the storm without, and 
a heavy clap of thunder, 
breaking at that moment, 
pointed his words as 
nothing else could have 
done. I had many ques- 
tions yet to ask him, such 
as how it was that he per- 
suaded Czerny to take him 
aboard (though a man who 
knew so much would have 
been adangerous customer 
to leave behind), but the 
rolling sounds awoke the 
others, and Peter Bligh, 
jumping up half asleep, 
asked if anvone knocked. 

“T thought it was the 
devil with the hot water 
and bedad it is!” cries 
he. “Is the house struck, 
or am I dreaming it, 
doctor? It’s a fearsome 
sound, truly.” 

Peter meant it as a bit 
of his humour, I do “ 
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believe; but little he knew how near the 
truth his guess was. The storm, which had 
threatened us since dawn, now burst with a 
splendour I have never seen surpassed. A 
very sheet of raging fire opened up the livid 
sky. The crashing thunder shook the 
timbers of the house until you might have 
thought that the very roof was coming in. In 
the gardens themselves, leaping into your 
view and passing out of it again as a picture 
shuttered by light, great trees were split and 
broken, the woods fired, the gravel driven up 
in a shower of pelting hail. I have seen 
storms in my life a-many, but never one so 
loud and so angry as the storm of that ebb- 
ing sleep-time. ‘There were moments when 
a whirlwind of terrible sounds seemed to 
envelop us, and the very heavens might have 
been rolling asunder. We said that the bun- 
galow could not stand, and we were right. 
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Now, this was a bad prophecy; but the 
fulfilment came more swiftly and more surely 
than any of us had looked for. Indeed, 
Dolly Venn was scarce upon his feet, and 
the sleep hardly out of Seth Barker’s eyes, 
when the room in which we stood was 
all filled by a scathing flame of crimson 
light, and, a whirlwind of fire sweeping 
about us, it seemed to wither and burn 
everything in its path and to scorch our very 
limbs as it passed them by. ‘To this there 
succeeded an overpowering stench of sulphur, 
and ripping sounds as of wood bursting in 
splinters, and beams falling, and the crackling 
of timber burning. Not a man among us, I 
make sure, but knew full well the meaning of 
those signals or what they called him to do. 
The bungalow was struck : life lay in the fog 
without, in the death-fog we had _ twice 
escaped. 

“She’s burning— she’s burning, by 
cried Seth Baker, running wildly for the 
door ; and to his voice was added that of 
Duncan Gray, who roared :— 

“My lead, my lead—stand back, for your 
lives !” 

He threw a muffler round his neck and 
ran out from the stricken bungalow. ‘The 
whole westward wing of the house was now 
alight. Great clouds of crimson flame wrestled 
with the looming fog above us ; they illu- 
mined all the garden about as with the light 
of ten thousand fiery lamps. Suffocating 
smoke, burning breezes, floating sparks, leap- 
ing tongues of flame drove us on. Cries you 
heard, one naming the heights for a haven, 
another clamouring for the beach, one 
answering with an oath, another, it may be, 
with a prayer ; but no man keeping his wits 
or shaping a true course. What would have 
happened but for the holding fog and the 
sulphurous air we breathed, 1 make no pre- 
tence to say ; but Nature stopped us at last, 
and, panting and exhausted, we came to a 
halt in the woods, and asked each other in the 
name of reason what we should do next. 

“The sea!” cries Peter Bligh, forgetting 
his courage (a rare thing for him to do) ; 
‘show me the sea, or I’m a dead man!” 

To whom Seth Barker answers : 

“Tf there’s breath, it’s on the hills ; we'll 
surely die here!” 

And little Dolly, he said :— 

“I cannot run another step, sir ; I’m beat 

dead beat !” 

For my part I had no word for them; it 
remained for Dr. Gray to lead again. 

“T will show you the road,” cried he, “if 
you will take it.” 

Vol. xxiii. —41 
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“And why not?” I asked him. 
not, doctor ?” 
“ Because,” he answered, very slowly, “ it’s 
the road to Edmond Czerny’s house.” 


“ Why 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A WHITE POOL—AND AFTERWARDS. 

WE must have been a third of a mile from 
the shore when the doctor spoke, and three 
hundred yards, perhaps, from the pool in the 
glens. It is true that the storm seemed to 
clear the air; but not as we had expected, 
nor as fair argument led us to hope. Wind 
there was, hot and burning on the face ; but 
it brought no cool breath in its path, and 
did but roll up the fog in banks of grey and 
dirty cloud. While at one minute you would 
see the wood, green and grassy, as in the 
evening light, at another you could scarce 
distinguish your neighbour or mark his steps. 
To me, it appeared that the island dealt out 
life and death on either hand ; first making a 
man leap with joy because he could breathe 
again ; then sending him gasping to the earth 
with all his senses reeling and his brain on 
fire. Any shelter, I said, would be paradise 
to men in the bond of that death-grip. Sleep 
itself, the island’s sleep, could have been no 
worse than the agony we suffered. 

“ Doctor,” I cried, as I ran panting up to 
him, “ Edmond Czerny’s house or another— 
show us the way, here and now! We can- 
not fare worse ; you know that. Lead on 
and we follow, wherever it is.” 

The others said, “ Aye, aye, lead on and 
we follow.” Desperation was their lot 
now ; the madman’s haste, the driven man’s 
hope. There, in that fearful hollow, lives 
were ebbing away like the sea on a shallow 
beach. They fought for air, for breath, for 
light, for life. I can see Peter Bligh to this 
day as he staggers to his feet and cries, 
wildly :— 

“The mouth of a volcano would be a 
Sunday parlour to this! Lead on, doctor, I 
am dying here!” 

So he spoke ; and, the others lurching up 
again, we began to race through the wood 
to a place where the fog lay lighter and the 
mists had left. Wonderful sights met our 
eyes——aye, more wonderful than any words 


of mine could picture for you. In_ the 
air above flocks of birds wheeled dizzily 
as though the very sky were on fire. Round 


and round, round and round, they darkened 
the heaven like some great wheel revolving ; 
while, ever and anon, a beautiful creature 
would close its wings and swoop to death 
upon the dewy grass. Other animals, terri- 
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fied cattle, wild dogs, creatures from the 
heights and creatures from the valleys, all 
huddled together in their fear, raised doleful 
cries which no ear could shut out. The 
trees themselves were burnt and blackened 
by the storm, the glens as dark as night, the 
heaven above one canopy of fiery cloud and 
stagnant vapour. 

Now, I knew no more than the dead what 
Duncan Gray meant when he said that he 
would lead us toCzerny’s 
house. A boat I felt sure 
he did not possess, or he 
would have spoken of it; 
nor did he mean that we 
should swim, for no man 
could have lived in the 
surf about the reefs. His 
steps, moreover, were 
not carrying him toward 
the beach, but to that 
vile pool in the ravine 
wherein a man had died 
on the night we came to 
Ken’s Island. This pool 
I saw again as we ran on 
toward the headland; 
and so still and quiet it 
seemed, such a pretty 
lake among the hills, 
that no man would have 
guessed the terror below 
its waters-or named the 
secret of it. Neverthe- 
less, it recalled to me 
our first night’s work, 
and how little we could 
hope from any man in 
Czerny’s house ; and this 
I had in my mind when 
the doctor halted at last 
before the mouth of an 
open pit at the very foot 
of the giant headland. 
He was blown with run- 
ning, and the sweat 
dropped from his fore- 
head like water. The 
place itself was the most 
awesome I have ever 
entered. On either 
hand, so close to us that 
the arms outstretched could have touched 
them, were two mighty walls, which towered 
up as though to the very sky beyond the 
vapour. A black pit lay before us ; the fog and 
the burning wind in the woods we had left. 
Silence was here—the awful silence of night 
and solitude. No eye could fathom the 
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depths or search the heights. What lay 
beyond, I might not say. The doctor had 
led us to this wilderness, and he must 
speak. 

“See here,” he cried, mopping the sweat 
from his face and rolling up his shirt-sleeves, 
like a man who has good work to do, “the 
road’s down yonder, and we need a light to 
strike it. Give me your hand, one of you, 
while I fetch up the lantern. A Dutchman 





“HE STRETCHED OUT A HAND TO ME. 


didn’t write of Ken’s Island for nothing. I 
guess he knew we were coming his way.” 

He stretched out a hand to me with the 
words, and I held it surely while he bent over 
the pit and groped for the lantern he spoke of. 

“Three days ago,” said he, “I ran a picnic 
here all to myself. It is as well to find new 
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lodgings if the old don’t suit. I left my 
lantern behind me, and this is it, I reckon.” 

He pulled up from the depths a gauze 
lantern such as miners use, and, lighting it, 
he showed us the heart of the pit. It was a 
deep hole, 30ft. down, perhaps, and strewn 
with rubbish and fragments of the iron rocks. 
But what was worth more to us, aye, than a 
barrel of gold, was the sweet, fresh air which 
came to us through a tunnel’s mouth as by a 
siphon from the open sea herself ; and, blow- 
ing freshly on our faces, sent us quickly down 
toward it with glad cries and the spirits of 
men who have broken a prison gate. 

“ The sea, the sea, by all that’s precious !” 
cries Peter Bligh. “Oh, doctor, I breathe, I 
breathe, as I am a Christian man, I breathe !” 

We tumbled down into the pit headlong 
and sat there for many minutes wondering if, 
indeed, the death were passed or if we must 
face it again in the minutes to come. There 
before us, once we had passed the tunnel’s 
mouth, stood a vast, domed hall which, I 
declare, men might have cut and not Nature 
in the depths of that strange cavern. 

Open to the day through great apertures 
high up in the face of the cliff, a soft glow 
like the light which comes through the 
windcws of a church streamed upon the 
rocky floor and showed us the wonders 
of that awesome place. Room’ upon 
room we saw, cave upon cave: some 
round like the mosques a Turk can build, 
others lofty and grand as any cathedral; some 
pretty as women’s dens, all decked with 
jewels and ornament of jasper and walls of 
the blackest jet. These things I saw ; these 
rooms I passed through. <A magician might 
have conjured them up; and yet he was no 
magician, but only Duncan Gray, the man I 
knew for the first time yesterday, but already 
called a comrade. 

“ Doctor,” I said, “ it is a house of miracles, 
truly! But where to now—aye, that’s the 
question ; where to?” 

He sat upon a stone, and we grouped 
ourselves about him. Peter Bligh took outa 
pipe from his pocket and was not forbidden 
to light it. There was a distant sound in the 
cave like that of water rushing, and once 
another sound to which I could give no mean- 
ing. The doctor himself was still thinking 
deeply, as though hazarding a guess as to our 
position. 

“ Boys,” he said, “I'll tell you the whole 
story. This place was discovered by Hoyt, 
a Dutchman. If Czerny had read his book, 
he would know of it; but he hasn’t. I took 
the trouble to walk in because I thought it 
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might be useful when he turned nasty. It is 
going to be that, as you can see. Follow 


through to the end of it, and you are in 
Czerny’s house. Will you go there or hold 
back ? | It’s for you to say.” 

I filled my pipe, as Peter had done, and, 
breathing free for the first time for some 
hours, I tried to speak up for the others. 

“A sailor’s head tells me that there is a 
road from here to the reef; is that true?” 
asked I at last; “is it true, doctor?” 

He put on his glasses and looked at me 
with those queer, clever eyes of his, I 
believe to this day that our dilemma almost 
pleased him. 

“A sailor’s head guesses right first time,” 
was his answer. “ There is a road under the 
sea from here to Czerny’s doorstep. I’m 
waiting to know if it’s on or back. You 
know the risks and are not children. Say 
that you turn it up and we'll all go back 
together, or stay here as wisdom dictates. 
But it’s for you to speak——” 

We answered him all together, though Peter 
Bligh was the first he heard. 

“The lodgings here being free and no 
charge for extras,” said Peter, sagely. 

And Dolly Venn, he said :— 

“We are five, at any rate. I don’t suppose 
they would murder us. After all, Edmond 
Czerny is a gentleman.” 

“Who shoots the poor sailormen that’s 
wrecked on his shore,” put in Seth Barker, 
doggedly. 

“ He'd be of the upper classes, no doubt,” 
added Peter Bligh ; “he'll see that we don’t 
sleep in damp sheets! Aye, ’tis the devil of 
a man, surely !” 

Dr. Gray heard them patiently — more 
patiently than I did— and then went on 
again :— 

“If you stop here, you starve ; if you go 
on—well, you take your luck. Should the 
fog lift up yonder, you'll be having Czerny 
back again. It’s a rule of three sum, gentle- 
men. For my part, I say go on and take 
your luck, but I won’t speak for you unless 
you are willing.” 

“None more willing, 
a resolution on the spot. ‘“ Forward let it 
be, and luck go with us. We'd be fools to 
die like rats in a trap when there’s light and 
food not a mile away. And cowards, too, 
boys—cowards !” I added. 

The others said: “Aye, aye, we're no 
cowards!” And all being of one mind we 
set out together through that home of won- 
ders. Edmond Czerny’s house we sought, 
and thither this iron road would carry us. A 
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cried I, coming to 
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path more beautiful no man has trodden. 
From this time the great, church-like grottos 
gave place to lower roofs and often black- 
dark openings. By here and there we dived 
into tunnels wondrously cut by some for- 


gotten river of fire in the ages long ago, and, 
emerging again, we entered a wilderness of 
ravines wherefrom even the sky was to be 
seen and the cliffs towering majestically 
above us. Then, at last, we left the daylight 
altogether, and going downward as to the heart 
of the earth I knew that the land lay behind 
us and that the sea flowed above our heads. 
Reader of a plain seaman’s story, can you 
come with me on such a journey as I and 
four stout hearts made on that unforgotten 
day? Can you picture, as I picture now, 
that dark and lonesome cavern, with the sea 
beating upon its roof and the air coming salt 
and humid to the tongue, and the echo of 
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distant breakers in your ears, and always the 
night and the doubt of it? Can you follow 
me from grotto to grotto and labyrinth to 
labyrinth, stumbling often by the way, catch- 
ing at the lantern’s dancing rays, calling one 





FROM GROTTO TO GROTTO.” 


to the other, “ All’s well—lead on”? Aye, I 
doubt that you can. These things must be seen 
with a man’s own eyes, heard with his own 
ears, to be understood and made real to him. 
To me that scene lives as though yesterday 
had brought it. I see the doctor with his im- 
patient step. I see Peter Bligh stumbling 
after him. I hear little Dolly Venn’s manly 
voice; I help Seth Barker over the rocks. 
And these four stand side by side with me 
on the white pool’s edge. The danger comes 
again. The fear and the loathing are unfor- 
gotten. 

I speak of fear and loathing and of the 
dread white pool, and you will ask me why 
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and how we came thereto. And so I say 
that the water lay, maybe, a third of a mile 
from the land in a clear, transparent basin of 
some quartz or mica, or other shining mineral, 
so that it gave out crystal lights even to the 
darkness, and the arched grotto which held 
it was all aglow, as though with hidden fires. 
A silent pool it was, we said, and our path 
seemed to end upon its brink ; but even as 
we stood asking for a road, all the s‘ill water 
began to heave and foam, and, a great 
creature rising up from the depths, the 
lantern showed us a monster devil-fish, and 
we fell back one upon the other with 
affrighted cries. Nor let any man charge us 
with that. A situation more perilous I have 
never been in, and never shall. The fish’s 
terrible suckers searching all the rocks, the 
frightful eye of the brute, the rushing water, 
the half-light worse than darkness, might well 
have driven back a stronger man than I. 
And upon the top of that was the thought 
that by such lay the road to safety. We 
must pass the grotto, or perish of starvation. 
Now, the first fright of this encounter was 
done with in a minute or two, and when it 
was plain to us that the devil-fish was stuck 
in the pool which some tide of the sea fed, 
perhaps, and that his suckers could not reach 
the higher part of the rock, we began to 
speak of it rationally, and to plan a way of 
going over. I was for emptying our revolvers 
into the fish straightaway ; but the doctor 
would have none of it, fearing the report, and, 
remembering what he had read in the Dutch- 
man’s book, he came out with another notion. 
“Hoyt went over the rocks,” said he, 
calmly, while we still drew back from the 
pool affrighted, our hearts in our boots I 
make sure, and not one of us that did not 
begin to think of the fog again when he saw 
the devil-fish struggling to be free. “It’s 
not a sweet road, but better than none at all. 
Keep behind me, boys, and mind you don’t 
slip or you'll find something worse than 
sharks. Now for it, and luck go with us.” 
With this he began to clamber round the 
edge of the pool, but so high up that it did 
not seem possible for the fish to touch him. 
There was good foothold on the jagged hunks 
of rock, and a man might have gone across 
safely enough but for the thought of that 
which was below him. For my part, I say 
that my eyes followed him as you may follow 
a walker on a tight-wire. One false step 
would send him flying down to a death I 
would not mame, and that false step he 
appeared to make. By Heaven! I see it all 
so clearly now. The slip, the frantic clutch 
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at the rocks, the great tentacle which shot out 
and gripped his leg, and then the flash of 
my own revolver fired five times at the 
terrible eyes below me. 

There were loud cries in the cave, the 
wild shouts of terrified men, the smoke of 
pistols, the foaming and splashing of water, 
all the signs of panic which may follow a 
fellow-creature about to die. That the devil- 
fish had caught the doctor with one of his 
tentacles you could not doubt ; that he would 
drag him down into that horrid stomach, I 
myself surely believed. Never was a fight 
for life a more awful thing to see. On the 
one hand a brave man gripping the rocks with 
hands and feet until the crags cut his very 
flesh ; on the other that ghoul-like horror seek- 
ing to wind other claws about its prey and 
to drag it toward its gaping mouth. What 
miracle could save him, Heaven alone knew ; 
and yet he was saved. A swift act of his own, 
brave and wonderful, struck the sucker from 
the limb and set him free. Aye, what a mind 
to think of it! What other man, I ask, would 
have let go his hold of the rocks when hold 
meant so much to him and that fish swam 
below? Nevertheless, the doctor did so. 
I see it now—the quick turn—the knife 
drawn from its sheath—the severed tentacle 
cut clean as a cork, the devil-fish itself 
drawing back to the depths of the crimson 
pool. And then once more I am asking the 
doctor if he is hurt; and he is answering 
me, cheerily, “Not much, captain, not 
much,” and we four are following after him 
as white as women, I do believe, our nerves 
unstrung, our hearts quaking as we crossed 
the dreadful pit. 

Well, we went over well enough, shirk it 
as we might. The bullets which sent the 
devil-fish to the bottom sent him there to die, 
for all I knew. The pool itself was red with 
blood by this time, and the waters settling 
down again. I could see nothing of the fish 
as I crossed over; and Seth Barker, who 
came last and, like a true seaman, had for- 
gotten his fear already, swung the lantern 
down to the water’s edge, but discovered 
nothing. The doctor himself, excited as you 
might expect and limping with his hurt, 
simply said, “ Well over, lads, well over” ; and 
then, taking the lantern from Seth Barker’s 
hands, he would not wait to answer our 
curiosity, but pushed on through the tunnel. 

“It’s not every man who has a back-door 
with a watch-dog like that,” said he, as he 
went ; “ Edmond Czerny. maybe, does not 
know his luck ; I’ll tell hiia of it when we're 
through. It won’t be a long while now, 
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have to leave a 


boys, and I’m glad of it. 
me it’s there, and I shall 
card on it just now.” 

“Then the sooner you let us look at it the 
better, doctor,” said I. ‘“ Aye, but you were 
nearly gone. My heart was in my throat all 
the time you stood there.” 

“Which is no place for a man’s heart to 
be,” said he, brightly; “‘especially at the 
door of Edmond Czerny’s house.” 

He stood a moment and bade me listen. 
We were in an open place of the tunnel then, 
and a ray of light striking down from some 
lamp above us revealed an iron ladder and a 
wooden trap above it. The sea I could hear 
beating loudly upon the reef; but with the 
sea’s voice came others, and they were human. 

“ Yes,” said the doctor, quietly, “‘ we are in 
the house all right, and goodness knows when 
we shall get out of it again!” And then, 
with a cry of pain, he fell fainting at my feet. 


“THE GREAT TENTACLE SHOT OUT AND GRIPPED HIS LEG.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AN INTERLUDE, DURING 
WHICH WE READ IN 
RUTH BELLENDEN’S 

DIARY AGAIN.* 

May 5TH. — My message 

to the sea has been heard. 

Jasper Begg is on Ken's 

Island. All that this means 

to me, all that it may mean, 

I dare not think. A great 

burden seems lifted from 

my shoulders. I have 
found a friend and he is 
near me. 

May 6th.—I have seen 
Jasper to-night, and he has 
gone away again. He is 
not changed, I think. It 
is the same honest English 
face, the same cheery 
English voice. I have 
always said that Jasper is 
one of the handsomest 
Englishmen I have ever 
seen. And just as on my 
own yacht, so here on 
Ken’s Island, the true 
English gentleman speaks 
to me. For Jasper is that 
above all things, one of 
Nature’s gentlemen, whom 
the rough word will never 
disguise nor the sea life 
} change. He would be 
= ; thirty-five years of age now, 
I remember, but he has 
not lost his look of youth, 
and there is the same shy reticence which he 
never could conquer. He has come here 
according to his promise. A ship lies in the 
offing, and he would have me go to it. How 
little he knows of my true condition in this 
dreadful place. How may a woman go when 
a hundred watch her every hour? 

May 7th.—Clair-de-Lune, the French- 
man, came to the bungalow very early this 
morning to tell me of certain things which 
happened on the island last night. It seems 
that Jasper is still here, and that the storm 
has driven away his ship. I do not know 
whether to be sorry or glad. He cannot help 
me—he cannot !—and yet a friend is here. 
I take new courage at that. If a woman 
can aid a brave man to win her liberty, I am 
that woman and Jasper is the man. Yesterday 





above extract from Ruth Bellenden’s diary, as permitting some 
insight into the events which transpired on Ken's Island after 
Jasper Begg’s discovery and Edmond Czerny’s return. 
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I was alone ; but to-day I am alone no longer, 
and a friend is at my side, and he has heard 
me. His ship will come back, I say. It is 
an ecstasy to dream like this ! 

May t1oth.—I have spent four anxious 
days—more anxious, I think, than any in 
my life. The ship has not returned, and 
Jasper Begg is still a fugitive in the hills. 
There are three of his companions with him, 
and we send them food every day. What 
will be the end of it all? I am more closely 
watched than ever since this was known. I 
fear the worst for my friends, and yet I am 
powerless to help them. 

May roth (later).— My husband, who has 
now returned from San Francisco, knows 
that Jasper is here and speaks of it. I fear 
these moods of confidence and kindness. 
“Your friend has come,” Edmond says ; “ but 
why am I not to know of it? Why is he 
frightened of me? Why does he skulk like 
a thief? Let him show himself at this house 
and state his business ; I shall not eat him !” 
Edmond, I believe, has moments when he 
tries to persuade himself that he is a good 
man. They are dangerous moments, if 
all a man’s better instincts are dead and for- 
gotten. 

May 11th.—Clair-de-Lune, Edmond tells 
me, has been sent to the lower reef. I do 
not ask him why. It was he who helped my 
friends in the hills. Is it all real or do I 
dream it? Jasper Begg, the one man who 
befriended me, left to die as so many have 
been left on this unpitying shore! It cannot 
be—it cannot be! All that I had hoped and 
planned must be forgotten now. And yet 
there were those who remembered Ruth 
Bellenden and came here for love of her, as 
she will remember them, for love’s sake. 

May 13th.—The alarm bell rang on the 
island last night and we left in great haste 
for the shelter. The dreadful mists were 
already rising fast when I went down through 
the woods to the beach. The people fled 
wildly to the lower reef. It is not three 
months since the sleep-time, and its renewal 
was unlooked for. To-night I do not think 
of my own safety, but of those we are leaving 
on the heights. What is to become of Jasper, 
my friend—who will help him? I think of 
Jasper before any other now. Does he, I 
wonder, so think of me? 

May 13th (later).—The House Under the 
Sea is built-inside the reef which lies about 
a mile away on the northern side of the 
island. There can be nothing like it in the 
world. Hundreds of years ago, perhaps, this 
lonely rock, rising out of the water, was 
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the mouth of some great volcano. To-day it 
is the door of our house, and when you enter 
it you find that the rocks below have been 
hollowed out by Nature in a manner so 
wonderful that a great house lies there with 
stone-cold rooms and immense corridors and 
pits seeming to go to the heart of the world. 
None but a man with my husband's romantic 
craving would have discovered such a place, 
or built himself therein a house so wondertul. 
For imagine a suite of rooms above which the 
tides surge—rooms lighted by tunnels in the 
solid rock and covered over with strongest 
glasses which the sea cannot break. Imagine 
countless electric lamps lighting this labyrinth 
untilit seems sometimes like a fairy palace. Say 
that your drawing-room Is a cave, whose walls 
are of jewels and whose floor is of jasper. 
Night and day you hear the sea, the moan- 
ing winds, the breaking billows. It is another 
world here, like to nothing that any man has 
seen or ever will see. |The people of a city 
could live in this place and yet leave room for 
others. My own rooms are the first you come 
to ; lofty as a church, dim as one, yet fur- 
nished with all that a woman could desire. 
Yes, indeed, all I can desire! In my 
dressing-room are gowns from Dousé’s and 
hats from Alphonsine’s, jewels from the Rue 
de la Paix, furs from Canada—all there 
to call back my life of two short years ago, 
that laughing life of Paris and the cities 
when I was free, and all the world my 
own, and only my girlhood to regret! 
Now I remember it all as one bright day 
in years of gathering night. Everything 
that I want, my husband says shall be mine. 
I ask for liberty, but that is denied to me. 
It is too late to speak of promises or to 
believe. If I would condone it all; if 
I would but say to Edmond, “ Yes, your life 
shall be my life, your secrets shall be mine ; 
go, get riches, I will never ask you how.” If 
I would say to him, “I will shut out from 
my memory all that I have seen on this 
island ; I will forget the agony of those who 
have died here ; I will never hear again the 
cries of drowning people, will never see 
hands outstretched above the waves, or the 
dead that come in on the dreadful tides; I 
will forget all this, and say, ‘I love you, I 
believe in you’”—ah, how soon would liberty 
be won! But I am dumb; I cannot 
answer. I shall die on Ken’s Island, saying, 
“God help those who perish here !” 

May 14th.—Three days have passed in the 
shelter, and Clair-de-Lune, who comes to me 
every day, brings no good news of Jasper. 
“He is on the heights,” he says; “if food 
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“THE DRAWING-ROOM IS A CAVE, WHOSE WALLS ARE OF JEWELS AND 


WHOSE FLOOR IS OF JASPER. 


were there he might live through the sleep- 
time.” My husband knows that he is there, 
but does not speak of it. Yesterday, about 
sunset, I went up to the gallery on the reef, 
where the island is visible, and I saw the fog 
lying about it like a pall. It is an agony to 
know that those dear to you are suffering, 
perhaps dying, there! I cannot hide my 
eyes from others ; they read my story truly. 
“Your friends will be clever if they come to 
Ken’s Island again,” my husband says. I do 
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not answer him. I shall never 
answer him again. 

May 15th.—There was a 
terrible storm on the island 
last night, and we all went 
up to the gallery to see 
the lightning play about the 
heights and run in rivulets of 
fire through the dark clouds 
above the woods. A weird 
spectacle, but one I shall 
never forget. The very sky 
seemed to burn at times. We 
could distinguish the heart of 
the thicket clearly, and poor 
people running madly to and 
fro there as though vainly 
seeking a shelter from the 
fire. They tell me to-day that 
the bungalow is burnt ; I do 
not know whether to be sorry 
or glad. I am thinking of my 
friends. I am thinking of 
Jasper, thinking of him always. 

May 16th.—I learn that 
there was a stranger left be- 
hind in the bungalow, a Dr. 
Gray, of San Francisco. He 
landed with Edmond last 
week, and is here for scien- 


tific reasons. My husband 
says that he. does not like 
him ; but allowed him, never- 


theless, to come. He was in 
the bungalow making experi- 
ments when the lightning 
struck the house and de- 
stroyed it. It is feared that 
he must have perished in the 
fire. My husband tells me 
this to-night and is pleased to 
say it. But what of Jasper, 
my friend ; what of him ? 
May 16th (later).—I 
passing through the great hall of the house to- 
night, going to my bedroom, when something 
happened which made my very heart stand 
still. I thought that I heard a sound in the 
shadows, and imagining it to be one of the 
servants, I asked, *“* Who is there?” Noone 
answered me; and, becoming frightened, I 
was about to run on, when a hand touched 
my own, and, turning round quickly, I found 
myself face to face with Jasper himself, and 
knew that he had come to save me! 


was 


( To be continued.) 














Hlalf an Hour in a Crevasse. 


By W. M. Crook. 


[Mr. W. M. Crook, who pens the following narrative of his recent perilous adventure on the Théodule Pass, 

is a well-known London journalist, an accomplished classical teacher, a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 

Society, and an old Alpine climber. The first telegrams reporting the accident were of a very alarming 

character. The following is the first full and accurate account published, and is almost unique in the 
annals of mountaineering. ] 


N Monday, the gth of Sep- 
tember last,a party of seven, 
of whom I was one, left the 
Riffel Alp Hotel for a walk 
over the Gorner and Lower 

: Théodule Glaciers to the 
Gandeck hut. We were without a guide, as 
the glaciers are both “dry” and safe, and 
four of the party had a very fair amount of 
mountaineering experience. Only two of us 
carried ice-axes and I brought a rope, as 
something had been said about the possibility 
of some of us proceeding to the upper hut 
at the top of the Théodule Pass. 

The day was beautifully fine and warm, 
though the weather had been very broken, 
and there was a good deal of new snow on 
the lower slopes of the mountains. The 
Matterhorn was whiter than I had ever seen 
it before. 

We had a very pleasant if uneventful walk 
up to the Gandeck, where we lunched—so 
far as I was concerned, most copiously. I 
had been in Switzerland about a fortnight, 
and was in excellent health and possessed 
of an excellent Swiss appetite. Four of the 
party determined after lunch to return to the 
Riffel Alp; three of us,” Mrs. Bryant, Miss 
Nicholls, and myself, decided to go on to the 
upper hut, with which intent we left the 
Gandeck at five minutes to three. 

After delaying on the rocks to take a 
few snap-shots while one of the ladies was 
sketching, we took to the glacier. The 
recent snow had almost entirely obliterated 
the beaten track which usually traverses the 
Upper Théodule Glacier during the summer. 
But I had frequently crossed the glacier 
before, always, with one exception, without 
a guide ; I had even crossed it alone without 
seeing a human being between the Upper 
Théodule hut and the Gandeck. I knew the 
glacier better than any other in the Alps. 
I had taken the precaution to look at the 


Swiss Government map and to compare it 
Vol. xxiii.—42. 
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with the maps in Whymper’s guide, and I 
had Sir W. M. Conway’s Climbers’ Guide and 
a compass with me. I did not anticipate 
any difficulty in finding my way on a clear 
day over a course I had so often traversed 
before. 

But glaciers change from year to year, and 
necessarily, therefore, so do the paths over 
them. There is no conservatism about a 
glacier ; it is radical, almost revolutionary, 
in its changes. When we came to new snow 
we began talking about putting’ on the rope. 
Why we did not put it on I really do not 
know. With the fullest intention of roping 
up I walked a few steps forward. The 
apparently solid snow gave way under my 
right foot. I plunged at once with the left 
to save myself. The snow gave again, this 
time all round me, and I was flying down- 
wards through space. 

I had often wondered what the sensation 
was like; now my curiosity was unex- 
pectedly gratified. A friend who had had a 
somewhat similar experience had once told 
me that he was conscious of nothing from 
the moment he slipped till he stuck in the 
ice below. I had read in the papers that 
young Carrel, who fell from the Col du Lion 
when Dr. Black and Miss Bell were killed 
this summer, remembered nothing, and was 
conscious of nothing from the time he was 
dragged down till he found himself lying 
damaged far below. But when Mr. 
Whymper fell—I believe at exactly the 
same spot on the Col du Lion —some 2ooft., 
striking seven or eight times in his fall, he 
was conscious the whole time, and has written 
a most’ graphic description of his sensations 
in his “Scrambles Amongst the Alps.” 

My experience was certainly more like 
Mr. Whymper’s. I was not only conscious, 
but consciousness seemed to be quickened. 
These are the thoughts that passed through 
my mind as I fell: “ Now I am being killed. 
Well, if this is what being killed is like, it’s 
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not half so bad as people make out or as I 
expected.” I was conscious, too, though 
more confusedly, of a rush past me of broken 
fragments of snow and ice, of a stream of 
falling water, and that I was passing rapidly 
between two dark walls of ice. I knew 
exactly where I was and what was hap- 
pening. But in far less time than it takes 
to write these lines, or even to think them 
now, I was pulled up suddenly, feeling not a 
bit the worse, and pulled up with much less 
of a jerk than one would have expected. 

One of the greatest surprises to me in 
this experience was the sensation of falling. 
I must confess I had always 


dreaded it. I hate to feel 
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or 5oft. overhead, afforded my only glimpse 
of the outside world. It was a patch of 
deep and unflecked blue—how beautiful it 
seemed ! 

As I looked up at it a curious thing 
occurred. The following stanza flashed 
across my mind :— 

I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 

Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky, 

And at every drifting cloud that went 
With sails of silver by. 

The quotation is from a sombre poem, the 
last flicker of great talent expiring in degra- 





the ground giving way under 


me. Though I use a lift 
many times daily, I never 


can quite reconcile myself to 
the start downwards ; I never 
enjoy the downward rush of 
a switchback and, as a child, 
I hated a swing. The only 
exception I knew to this rule 
was a ship at sea. I am 
never quite happy on board 
ship unless the vessel is both 





pitching and rolling. I had 
always feared that flying 
through the air in  conse- 


quence of a fall would have 
an unpleasant resemblance to 
the motion of a descending 
lift—but it hasn’t. 

The sensation to me, at 
any rate, has a closer resem- 
blance to tobogganing than 
to any other sensation I have 
ever experienced. Though I 
was quite conscious of the 
danger I ran, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the 
rush through the air was almost exhilarating. 
Of this I feel certain : that had I been killed 
right out by the fall, a more painless, one 
might almost say pleasant, death could hardly 
be conceived. There was no pain, no shock, 
no anxiety. It is no more formidable than 
going to sleep. 

The moment I stuck I took stock of my 
I was, at the first glance, appar- 
ently quite unhurt. I had lost only my cap, 
of which I could see notrace. My heels had 
stuck on a tiny ledge of frozen snow, my 
knees were tightly jammed against the oppo- 
site wall of ice. I looked up to see how 
far | had come down. A round, bright blue 
hole right above me, apparently some 4oft. 


front. 


position. 





better from this point. 
the photograph as a snow-slope at the very top. 





THE MATTERHORN AS IT APPEARED AT THE BEGINNING OF OUR WALK. 
The two ladies who were my companions in the adventure are shown walking in 
The steepness of the N. face (right-hand side) of the Matterhorn is seen 


The victims of the first accident slipped in what appears in 
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dation. It is from “ The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol.” By C. 3.3. SofarasIcan recollect 
I had only read it once, and the words were 
not recalled by me quite correctly, but the 
instantaneousness with which the thought 
embodied in the stanza came to me struck 
me very much. 

Meantime, what had been going on over- 
head? The two ladies who were with me 
were both climbers of considerable experi 
ence, and nothing I can write can give to the 
mind of the reader an exaggerated concep- 
tion of their courage, coolness, and pre- 
sence of mind. To most women, even women 
of considerable nerve, the experience of 
finding themselves suddenly in the middle 
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of a dangerously-crevassed glacier, with the 
only man and the only rope in the party 
deep down in a crevasse, with no other 
human being in sight and with the nearest 
help half a mile or more away, would be 
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that presence of mind and pluck could do 
was being done for me above, I felt, on the 
principle that God helps those who help 
themselves, that I must do everything I 
could to make myself secure. 





sufficiently trying to shake 
their nerves and_ possibly 
render them useless to help. r 
But this is what my com- 
panions did. 

As I was falling, Miss 


Nicholls, who was the nearer 
to me, with remarkable pluck 
tried to catch the rope which 
was wound round my shoul- 
ders. Fortunately she failed, 
as she could not possibly 
have held me, and as I was 
three stone heavier than she 
was I should inevitably have 
dragged her down, and if she 
had fallen head foremost she 
would almost certainly have 
been killed. When she 
failed to reach my _ rope, 
and the apparently solid 
snow surface was giving way 
everywhere, she threw _her- 
self, with great presence of 
mind, full length on the 
ground, so as to distribute 
her weight and prevent her- 





the crevasse. 

Then Mrs. Bryant, talking 
as coolly as if she were 
sitting at an afternoon tea-table, called down 
to me to know if I was all right. I said I 
was, for the present. After a brief consulta- 
tion Mrs. Bryant decided to remain and watch 
my temporary tomb, as in the snow-field of a 
glacier such holes are hard to find again if 
once you leave them, and Miss Nicholls went 
back over the glacier to the Gandeck hut 
to look for help. Mrs. Bryant kept calling 
down to me a report of all Miss Nicholls’s 
movements, so that I knew what was going 
on above just as well as if I could see it. 

Below, I commenced to study my _ sur- 
roundings carefully. I had fallen most 
fortunately : I was within a rope’s length of 
the top ; I was firmly stuck for the present ; 
I was practically unhurt, and I had retained 
my ice-axe, 

There was only one possible danger—the 
danger of falling farther. I thought the 
little snow-ledge on which my heels rested 
might possibly give way and I might journey 
farther down, As I knew that everything 





THE MATTERHORN FROM THE KIFFEL 


The angle facing the spectator is the N.E., 
The dark north face on the right-he and side is that down which the four victims of 
the first great accident fell in 186s. 
Hudson, and of Mr. Hadow were’fourd on the Matterhorn Glacier, which is shown 
sartly in sunshine and partly in shadow 


self from following me down i ord Francis Douglas. was never found. 
- glacier in shadow is 4,o00ft. 





ALP HOTEL. 
which forms the easiest way to the top. 


“he bodies of the guide Croz, of Rev. Mr. 


at the foot of the N. face. The body of 

The height from the top to the part of the 

The height of the top above sea-level is 14,700ft. 
From a P 


For the first moment or two ~ considered 
the possibility of cutting my way up. But I 
soon came to the conclusion that this was not 
possible or only to be tried as a last resort. 
The sides of the crevasse were not straight, 
but wavy, so that each side overhung in turn. 
Now, it is impossible to cut your way up an 
overhanging ice-wall. Just where I was the 
crevasse was only about aft. wide, and I 
might have got up a little distance by cutting 
handholds and footholds on each side alter- 
nately. But the crevasse widened rapidly 
and was 6ft. across at the top, where such a 
process would have been utterly impossible. 
Besides, even where I was such a process 
would have been very difficult and dangerous, 
and as I knew that even if help had to be 
fetched from the Piffel Alp it could be here 
in five or six hours, I thought it was better to 
secure myself where I was within easy reach 
of a rope. 

So I began by cutting two deep, strong 
handholds in front of me in case my support 
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gave way. I curved them inwards and 
downwards by the heat of my fingers, and 
then left them for use in case of emergency. 
As this made my fingers very cold I 
rubbed them with snow taken from a little 
ledge within reach. I had a small bottle 
of liqueur brandy in my left-hand outside 
jacket pocket. I found this unbroken, so I 
drank about a teaspoonful of it and rubbed 
all my fingers with a small quantity of it. 
In taking the bottle out of my pocket I 
discovered some blood on the crevasse wall 
behind me, showing that my head was cut 
somewhere. I suspected it was merely a 
flesh-wound inflicted by some tiny spike of 
ice in my downward passage. I felt my head 
all over till I discovered 
where the blood was coming 
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adventure. Everyone who has seen the 
bodies of those killed in the mountains 
knows that they almost invariably lose their 
boots. Unfortunately, I have had at least 
my share of experience of deaths in climbing. 
Only last Easter Monday I was one of the 
bearers who brought in the body of an un- 
fortunate gentleman, Mr. Weightman, of 
Bootle, who had lost his life on Tryfan 
the previous day. The very ice-axe which 
I had down with me in the crevasse was 
one of the two ice-axes which formed 
the cross-trees of the bier on which we 
carried his body down into Cwm Tryfan. I 
had never known anyone lose a boot and live. 
Now, as I looked at my left leg, I found that 





from -— a place just above 
my left ear. I plastered it 
with some snow, and as a 
stream of cold water, caused 
by melted snow, was pour- 
ing continually on my head 

I was in a cold shower- 
bath the whole time I was 
down—I felt that this slight 
cut would be well on its 
way to a cure by the time I 
got to the top. ‘The shower- 
bath reminded me of one 
Easter Day in a gully on Try- 
fan, where the stream flowed 


in at my collar and flowed 
out where it could. But 
the crevasse is more com- 


fortable than the gully in 
this respect—you have not 
got the nails of a comrade’s 
boots sticking into your 
shoulders or your head. I 
prefer the shower-bath neat 
to the shower-bath plus nails. 

Having attended to the 
only cut I could discover 

all my knuckles were scratched, but so 
slightly that the cold soon stopped their 
bleeding — I began step-cutting on both 
sides of the crevasse and on my right and 
left hand side, so that I should have some- 
thing to stand in if my ledge melted away. 
I found foot-holds much more difficult to 
make than hand-holds, as they had to 
be made much bigger, and the narrowness 
of the space in which I was jammed made 
it extremely difficult to get any work an the 
axe. While I was doing this I noticed that 


my left foot seemed to be extremely wet. 
This was the grimmest incident of the whole 





the path we failed to find in the darkness, 
part of the Lyskamm appear in the background. 
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THE GORNER GLACIER. 
The Lower Théodule Glacier appears at the extreme right. 


In the foreground is 
Part of the Breithorn, the Twins, and 
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my leather gaiter had been almost stripped off. 
The top button was gone and all the other 
buttons were unfastened, except the lowest. 
It seemed as if a grim dissector had laid me 
on his dissecting-table and commenced to 
operate. As I looked down at my gaiter, full 
of water, I could not help a sort of feeling of 
sombre satisfaction at the thought that his 
operation had been interrupted at an early 
stage. 

I think I had made about six not altogether 
satisfactory steps when an unfortunate acci- 
dent occurred. In trying to put more weight 
into my blows I struck the butt-end of my 
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ice-axe against the ice-wall behind me and 
knocked it out of my hand. It went flying 
down the narrower part of the crevasse 
beneath me and stuck about 4oft. below, 
where the crevasse narrowed to about a foot, 
in width and was entirely closed across by a 
bridge of frozen snow. If I were of a tearful 
disposition I could have shed tears over its 
loss. It was a beautiful weapon, specially 
made for me by Schenk, of Grindelwald. It 
had been my constant companion for many 
years in many toils and dangers, and now to 
see it buried in an ice-tomb appeared almost 
cruel. I never felt so kindly towards any 
inanimate thing. 


My first determination was to try to 
recover it. I had 8oft. of rope round my 
shoulders. The axe did not appear to be 


more than 4oft. below me. I thought I 
could loose the rope from my _ shoulders, 
possibly loop it round the axe and _ pull 
it up again. I had commenced to take 
the rope off when a shout from Mrs. Bryant 
attracted my attention. She 
said people were coming from 
the Gandeck hut. This 
made me reconsider. Rescue 
was now almost certain and 
not far off. In taking the 
rope off me in my cramped 
position I might slip. If I 
had slipped straight down I 
don’t think it would have 
been serious. The crevasse 
was too narrow for me to go 
farther than, or as far as, my 
axe. But when you are be- 
tween two walls of ice you 
have no guarantee where you 
will slip, and beneath me 
on each side the crevasse 
widened out, like a pair of 
Spectacles, to a diameter of 
about 5ft., and there on each 
side a huge, dark hole gaped. 
No, thanks! I didn’t want 
to get into either of those, 
or I should have fallen be- 
yond the reach of any help. 
Where I was there was 
plenty of light, the clear blue 
ice admitted any amount, 
but these holes were black. 
They may have been 1,000ft. deep for all I 
know. So I abandoned my poor ice-axe 
to its fate, and it lies buried 1rooft. down 
in its cold grave. It was cowardly, but I 
thought it was the wisest thing to do. Per 
haps, some thirty years hence, it will come 


it is the Lower Théodule. 
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out, with my cap, in some canton, where 
it is not expected, as Mark Twain says. 

After the loss of my axe I began to cast 
about for something to do to make myself 
still more secure. I had a large penknife 
in one of my knickerbocker pockets, which 
I thought might prove a useful weapon. 
Close to my head on the left-hand side 


was a curious, projecting, rounded boss 
of ice. Grasping my knife like a dagger I 
picked a hole at each side of this, and 


then connected these two holes by one made 
at right angles to them behind the _pro- 
jection, partly picked with my knife and 
partly tunnelled by the warmth of my 
fingers, all of which I used in turn to melt 
my tunnel through. When it was big enough 
I passed the loose end of my rope through 
it and knotted it tightly. If this boss of 
ice would have held this might have made 
me safe, even if all my footholds and hand- 
holds had proved useless. 

Having now done everything I could, I 





THE GORNER GLACIER, SHOWING THE MORAINES, 
on one of which we were benighted, in the foreground. The glacier running into 


The Breithorn is the mountain mass in the background, 
with the Little Matterhorn to its right. 
From a Photo. 


settled myself to await my rescuers. But all 
my elaborate efforts had been unnecessary. I 
had hardly commenced what I anticipated 
would be the dreariest portion of my imprison- 
ment when Mrs. Bryant called down, “ They 
are here!” Only in those words and when she 
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had announced the departure of the rescue 
party from the hut had her voice varied from 
the firm, quiet tones in which she had said 
everything she had to say to me since my fall. 
A slight difference in her intonation indi- 
cated that she was glad to have such an 
announcement to make. 

Immediately I heard a man’s bass voice, 
talking volubly in German-Swiss quite two 
hundred words to the minute, far above me. 
What he was saying I could not make out. 
Being in no mood to listen to an eloquent 
oration I interrupted hin by asking him in a 
loud tone—remembering other scenes of a 
similar kind, I was slightly irritated—whether 
he had a rope. He replied that he had a long 
one. “ Then,” I said, in my most commanding 
tones, “let it down, and let it down quickly.” 
This produced the desired effect. ‘The stream 
of eloquence stopped and a shower of snow 
and pieces of ice fell on my head. I knew 
what that meant, and looked up. Far above 
in the bright, blue circle a little black string 
was hanging, moving quickly down. When 
it was about 2oft. above my head the 
talking recommenced. He wanted to know 
if it had reached me yet. I said it had not, 
and told him to send it on till I instructed 
him to stop. When I had got hold of it I 
knotted it twice tightly round my body, 
and then set to work to undo my own rope 
from the boss of ice to which I had tied 
it in front. He did not understand this 
at all, and my German was not equal to 
explaining to him what I had done. Had 
I told him that I was roped on to the ice- 
wall in front of me he would have thought I 
was mad. So I simply told him on no 
account to pull till I gave the word, but I 
had great difficulty in restraining his im- 
petuous desire to rescue me without delay, 
and for a second or two I was in fear of 
being pulled in two different directions by 
my own rope and his. However, I suc- 
ceeded in keeping him in check till I had 
unroped myself from the ice-wall in front, 
and then I called to him to draw me up 
slowly. He pulled at a tremendous rate, 
an? my head came bump against an 
overhanging part adorned with _ icicles, 
with the result that I got three more cuts 
on the head, fortunately very slight ones. 
In less than no time my right shoulder 
came bang against the cornice at the top, 
that part of the frozen snow-covering of the 
crevasse which, by reason of its proximity to 
the solid ice, had become almost ice itself. 
He tugged desperately to get me through 
this, but much more nearly pulled the rope 


through me and squeezed the breath out of 
my body. Unfortunately I did not know 
the German word for a cornice, and he did 
not appear to understand either the English 
or French name for it. At last he said he 
could not get me through—could I help him ? 
I vainly tried with my foot to reach the 
other side of the crevasse, but it was 
6ft. away. Turning round on the rope, 
I tried to break away the cornice with my 
fingers ; but I could not do this. Fortunately 
the landlady of the Gandeck, who had run 
up with him and who was holding the rope 
just behind him, saw what was the matter, 
and turning to Mrs. Bryant, who was third 
on the rope, asked her for her alpenstock, 
and with its iron point hammered the cornice 
away. Immediately I was sprawling, gasping 
for breath, on the surface. “Gott sei 
dank!” said the pious landlady, who had 
come up in her slippers and was still out 
of breath from. the race. She is a devout 
Roman Catholic, and early in the morning 
of every Sunday and holiday she hurries 
down over two glaciers to the little Roman 
Catholic chapel by the Riffel Alp, attends 
mass, and hurries back again. Her piety 
keeps her in excellent training, as I found 
to my very great gain. We walked back to 
the Gandeck, where my two companions 
dressed the cuts on my head with a surgical 
skill not inferior to their courage, and after 
we had had some tea we started back to our 
hotel at a quarter to six o’clock. 

But not before one of those Gilbertian 
touches, of which life is full, had occurred. 
Naturally, I gave some slight financial re- 
cognition to these two poor people, the guide 
and the woman who had rushed to my rescue 
the moment they heard of my danger. The 
man, whose volubility was gone and whose 
staidness had returned, thanked mé very 
warmly till I reduced him to silence by in- 
sisting that the thanks were all due from me 
to him, not from him to me. Not so the 
woman. She simply overwhelmed me with 
thanks. I have never been so thanked for 
any service I have rendered to anyone in my 
life as this woman who pulled me out of 
what might easily have been my grave 
thanked me. I tried to explain to her 
that the boot was on the other leg. But 
her self-possession had now become volu- 
bility, and though I can talk two hundred 
to the minute in my own language I 
cannot do it in German-Swiss, with the 
result that I had to retire discomfited. 
I abandoned the unequal contest, and 
actually had to leave the hut after she had 











HALF AN HOUR 
finally taken one of my hands in both of 
hers, shaken it like a pump-handle, repeating 
all the time, “‘ A thousand, thousand thanks,” 
and other expressions of gratitude. It wasa 
most amusing reversal of things as they ought 
to be. 

One would imagine we had had adventures 
enough for one day, but the end was not yet. 
Considering I had two ladies with me I 
ought to have taken a guide down from the 
Gandeck with us. We had still two glaciers 
to cross to reach the Riffel Alp. Though I 
did not feel damaged, except one rib which 


THE MATTERHORN FROM THE ROCKS ABOVE THE GANDECK HUT, 


The Dent d'Hérens appears to the left. 
Théodule Glacier, into a crevasse of which I fell. 
From a Photo. 


was hurt by the final tugging at the rope, 
it was late in the afternoon, and there was a 
danger of being caught in the darkness on 
the glaciers. But I was very angry with 
myself for having done such a foolish thing 
as walk into a concealed crevasse. There 
were a party of Germans at the hut (including 
a doctor, who kindly proffered his services, 
which I declined) and several Swiss guides. 
The thought just occurred to me—nothing 
more—that I ought to engage one of these 
last. I drove it away angrily as if it had 
been an evil thing, because I felt some- 
thing like this. ‘We are the only English- 
speaking people (two of us, at least, were 
Irish) here ; all the rest are foreigners. We 





The glacier is the snow-covered Upper 
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must let them see that this sort of thing 
doesn’t knock the -stuffing out of English- 
speaking folk, women or men.” So, having 
poured the water out of my left boot and 
wrung out my stocking, the wettest part of 
my garments, we started off. Except for 
two slight intervals, one or other of the 
ladies led the whole way down. Miss 
Nicholls led all down the Lower Théodule 
Glacier, never once deviating from the right 


track. No guide could have led more un- 
erringly. She led also down the Gorner to 


the last moraine, where night suddenly came 
on. This was serious. For, 
however easy a “dry” 
glacier may be in daylight, 
it is another matter in the 
dark. So we put on the 
rope, Mrs. Bryant now lead- 
ing, as her eyesight proved 
best in the darkness. I had 
a notion that we could land 
from a tongue of ice near 
the foot of the Matterhorn 
couloir on the Riffelhorn. 
Whether that is possible or 
not in the daylight, we utterly 
failed to do it in the dark. 
We crept cautiously down 
the long tongue of ice lead- 
ing to the couloir, but appa- 
rently a huge bergschrund 


gaped at its farther end. In 
succession we tried six or 
seven tongues of ice, but 


always with the same result. 
At last our leader, whom I 
could not see, called out 
the welcome news that the 
tongue we were on had 
no bergschrund at the end. 
Gradually Mrs. Bryant 
ascended over débris and 
boulders. Once on the lateral moraine all 
danger was past. But to find the path, 
the only path that led up to the Riffel Alp, 
was our next difficulty. Vainly we searched, 
amid multitudinous boulders, in dense dark- 
ness, for a path so easy to find by day. We 
could do nothing without a light. I had two 
boxes of matches with me, but both were 
soaked through. _I tried to dry some of the 
matches in my hands, but failed. Miss 
Nicholls hammered splendid sparks out of 
the rocks with her axe and attempted to light 
pages of her sketch-book, but without result. 
After about two hours of fruitless endeavour 
we decided to camp out for the night. 
Fortunately, it was warm and fine. The 
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ladies had some chocolate, and I passed 
round my little brandy-bottle. As none of 
us ever drinks brandy under ordinary circum- 
stances we found these little sips of it a 
great help in keeping warm. I had bought 
a franc’s-worth of liqueur cognac a fortnight 
before, and we did not succeed in exhausting 
what remained of it during that night ; so our 
potations were not very deep. 

There is a certain fascinating weirdness in 
a night spent by a glacier. All night long— 
so my companions tell me, for I slept a good 
deal—stones kept falling down the Matter- 
horn couloir, from the sides of the glacier, 
from the Riffelhorn, and from the rocks 
opposite us. All night long one could hear 
the monotonous roar of the Matter-Visp, the 
stream that issues from the Gorner Glacier. 
Only one trace of humanity was in sight—the 
lights in the Schwarzsee Hotel. But they 
went out early, and we were left in complete 
darkness till the heavens took up the running 
with a tolerable display of sheet lightning. 

But all things, even sleepless nights, have 
an end. -By about 5.45 a.m. there was light 
enough to move. ‘The first thing we had to 
determine was the problem on which side of 
us the path was. Had we passed it in the 
darkness or was it still in front? The 
rapidly-increasing light soon settled that 
question, and by seven o’clock we were 
enjoying a hot breakfast in our hotel. For 
the next twenty-four hours I felt some anxiety 
as to the health of my two brave companions, 
but I am happy to be able to say that their 
constitutions proved as sound as their nerves. 

Three days later I discovered that both 
my ears had been frost-bitten during the 
half-hour I had spent in my crevasse. For- 
tunately frost-bitten ears do not appear to be 
a very serious form of ailment. 

One only regret have I in consequence of 
this experience. I missed the chance of a 
lifetime. My camera—a No. 2 Bull’s-eye 
Kodak—fell with me. There were ten 
photographs in it and two unused films. It 
never occurred to me to take two snap-shots 
of the crevasse from inside. 

A few days after this occurrence I learned 
from the rescuing guide how far I had fallen. 
I estimated it at about 4oft. or soft. He 
said he had twenty métres (about 6s/t.) of 
rope out besides what I had tied round 
my body. 

This makes the third time that I have had 
to do with a fall into a crevasse, though it was 
the first time I had fallen in myself. My first 


experience of it was in a winter attempt on 
the Schreckhorn. I was out with two of the 
best guides in the Oberland, and through the 
deep winter’s snow we were wading, as we 
thought, quite safely, on snow-shoes. Suddenly 
my leading guide went through, carrying 
down, as I did, one rope with him. Fortu- 
nately we had a second rope ; it would have 
taken about ten hours to get to the nearest 
help and back again. He had only fallen 
about 12ft., so we tied loops at each end of the 
rope, the second guide crossed the crevasse, 
and we passed down a loop from each side. 
After the imprisoned guide had put both loops 
round him I wanted to pull him up. But 
as he was a very heavy man and we were 
both very light he thought the risk too 
great, and made us hold tight till he cut off 
one of his snow-shoes, which he threw up 
to the surface, and then cut steps in the 
side of the crevasse, so that his whole weight 
should not be on the rope in coming up. 
As it turned out this precaution was quite 
unnecessary, as we were able to haul him up 
without any difficulty after an “ immersion” 
of twenty minutes. 

On the second occasion two friends, a 
guide, and myself were roaming unroped on a 
dry glacier when one of my companions, in 
jumping a crevasse, slipped and fell in. In- 
side two minutes the guide talked as much 
French down that crevasse as would fill a 
French newspaper —to a man who didn’t 
understand a word he said. The other friend 
and myself had to take the rope off that 
guide’s shoulders and let it down before the 
stream of eloquence dried up. We had our 
friend up in five minutes. He had fallen 
30ft., and, though he lost a considerable 
quantity of blood, he was not otherwise hurt, 
and did twelve hours’ work before we reached 
the nearest shelter and in four days was ready 
for a heavy expedition. 

As I have written above, I had ten photo- 
graphs in my camera when I fell into the 
crevasse. Four of these did not turn out 
well, as they had been taken in rather misty 
weather in the Bernese Oberland. But six 
were taken in bright sunlight in the Zermatt 
district, five of them on the day of our 
adventure. ‘Tliough the leather case of 
my Kodak was soaked through, the Kodak 
itself and its contents were undamaged. by 
the wet. The five photographs accom- 
panying this article are, I should imagine, 
the only ones in existence which have 
spent half an hour in a crevasse. 














By H. G. 


HE scene amidst which Clayton 

told his last story comes back 
very vividly to my _ mind. 
There he sat, for the most 
part of the time, in the corner 
of the authentic settle by the 
spacious open fire, and Sanderson sat beside 
him smoking the Broseley clay that bore his 
name. There was Evans, and that marvel 
among actors, Wish, who is also a modest 
man. We had all come down to the Mer- 
maid Club that Saturday morning, except 
Clayton, who had slept there overnight— 
which indeed gave him the opening of his 
story. We had golfed until golfing was 
invisible ; we had dined, and we were in 
that mood of tranquil kindliness when men 
will suffer a story. When Clayton began to 
tell one, we naturally supposed he was lying. 
It may be that indeed he was lying—of that 
the reader will speedily be able to judge as 
well as I. He began, it is true, with an air 
of matter-of-fact anecdote, but that we 
thought was. only the incurable artifice of the 
man. 


“T say!” he remarked, after a long con- 
Vol. xxiii. —43. 
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sideration of the upward rain of sparks from 
the log that Sanderson had thumped, “ you 
know I was alone here last night ?” 

“Except for the domestics,” said Wish. 

“Who sleep in the other wing,” said 
Clayton. “Yes. Well--—” He pulled 
at his cigar for some little time as though he 
still hesitated about his confidence. Then 
he said, quite quietly, “I caught a ghost!” 

“ Caught a ghost, did you?” said Sander- 
son. “ Where is it?” 

And Evans, who admires Clayton im- 
mensely and has been four weeks in America, 
shouted, “ Caught a ghost, did you, Clayton ? 
I’m glad of it! Tell us all about it right 
now.” 

Clayton said he would in a minute, and 
asked him to shut the door. 

He looked apologetically at me. “ There’s 
no eavesdropping of course, but we don’t 
want to upset our very excellent service with 
any rumours of ghosts in the place. ‘There’s 
too much shadow and oak panelling to trifle 
with that. And this, you know, wasn’t a 
regular ghost. I don’t think it will come 
again—ever.” 
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“You mean to say you didn’t keep it?” 
said Sanderson. 

“T hadn’t the heart to,” said Clayton. 

And Sanderson said he was surprised. 

We laughed, and Clayton looked aggrieved. 
“T know,” he said, with the flicker of a smile, 
“but the fact is it really was a ghost, and 
I’m as sure of it as Iam that I am talking to 
you now. I’m not joking. I mean what I 
say.” 

Sanderson drew deeply at his pipe, with 
one reddish eye on Clayton, and then emitted 
a thin jet of smoke more eloquent than many 
words. 

Clayton ignored the comment. “ It is the 
strangest thing that has ever happened in my 
life. You know I never believed in ghosts 
or anything of the sort before, ever; and then, 
you know, I bag one in a corner; and the 
whole business is in my hands.” 

He meditated still more profoundly and 
produced and began to pierce a_ second 
cigar with a curious little stabber he affected. 

“ You talked to it?” asked Wish 

“For the space, probably, of an hour.” 

“Chatty?” I said, joining the party of 
the sceptics. 

“The poor devil was in trouble,” said 
Clayton, bowed over his cigar-end and with 
the very faintest note of reproof. 

“Sobbing ?” someone asked. 

Clayton heaved a realistic sigh at the 
memory. “Good Lord!” he said; “ yes.” 
And then, “ Poor fellow ! yes.” 

“Where did you strike it?” asked Evans, 
in his best American accent. 

“T never realized,” said Clayton, ignoring 
him, “the poor sort of thing a ghost might 
be,” and he hung us up again for a time, 
while he sought for matches in his pocket 
and lit and warmed to his cigar. 

“TI took an advantage,” he reflected at 
last. 

We were none of us in a hurry. “A 
character,” he said, “remains just the same 
character for all that it’s been disembodied. 
rhat’s a thing we too often forget. People 
with a certain strength or fixity of purpose 
may have ghosts of a certain strength and 
fixity of purpose—most haunting ghosts, you 
know, must be as one-idea’d as monomaniacs 
and as obstinate as mules to come back again 
and again. ‘This poor creature wasn’t.” He 
suddenly looked up rather queerly, and his 
eye went round the room. “I say it,” he 
said, “in all kindliness, but that is the plain 
truth of the case. Even at the first glance 
he struck me as weak.” 

He punctuated with the help of his cigar 
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“I came upon him, you know, in the long 
passage. His back was to me and I saw him 
first. Right off I knew him fora ghost. H« 
was transparent and whitish ; clean through 
his chest I could see the glimmer of the little 
window at the end. And not only his 
physique but his attitude struck me as being 
weak. He looked, you know, as though he 
didn’t know in the slightest whatever he 
meant todo. One hand was on the panel 
ling and the other fluttered to his mouth 
Like—so /” 

“‘ What sort of physique ?” said Sanderson 

“Lean. You know that sort of young 
man’s neck that has two great flutings down 
the back, here and here—so! And a little, 
meanish head with scrubby hair and rather 
bad ears. Shoulders bad, narrower than the 
hips; turndown collar, ready-made short 
jack t, trousers baggy and a little frayed at 
the heels. That’s how he took me. I came 
very quietly up the staircase. I did not 
carry a light, you know—the candles are on 
the landing table and there is that lamp 
and I was in my list slippers, and I saw him 
as I came up. I stopped dead at that 
taking him in. I wasn’t a bit afraid. I 
think that in most of these affairs one is 
never nearly so afraid or excited as one 
imagines one would be. I was surprised 
and interested. I thought, ‘Good Lord! 
Here’s a ghost at last! And I haven't 
believed for a moment in ghosts during the 
last five-and-twenty years.’” 

“Um,” said Wish. 

“I suppose I[ wasn’t there a moment 
before he found out I was there. He turned 
on me sharply and I saw the face of an 
immature young man, a weak nse, a scrubby 
little moustache, a feeble chi. So for an 
instant we stood —he looking over his 
shoulder at me—and regarded one another. 
Then he seemed to remember his high 
calling. He turned round, drew himself up, 
projected his face, raised his arms, spread 
his hands in approved ghost fashion—came 
towards me. As he did so his little jaw 
dropped, and he emitted a faint, drawn-out 
‘Boo.’ No, it wasn’t—not a bit dreadful. 
I'd dined. Id had a bottle of champagne 
and, being all alone, perhaps two or three 
perhaps even four or five—whiskies, so | 
was as solid as rocks and no more frightened 
than if I’d been assailed by a frog. ‘ Boo!’ 
I said. ‘Nonsense. You don’t belong to 
this place. What are you doing here ?’ 

“T could see him wince. ‘ Boo-oo,’ he 
said. 


“*Boo—be hanged! Are you a mem- 

















ber ?’ I said ; and just to show I didn’t care 
a pin for him I stepped through a corner of 
him and made to light my candle. ‘ Are you 
a member?’ I repeated, looking at him 
sideways. 

“He moved a little so as to stand clear of 
me, and his bearing became crestfallen. 
‘No,’ he said, in answer to the persistent 
interrogation of my eye; ‘l’m not a member 
—I’m a ghost.’ 

“*Well, that doesn’t give you the run of 
the Mermaid Club. Is there anyone you 
want to see, or anything of that sort?’ And 
doing it as steadily as possible for fear that 
he should mistake the carelessness of whisky 
for the distraction of fear, I got my candle 
alight. I turned on him, holding it. ‘What 
are you doing here?’ I said. 
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business to haunt here. This is a respectable 
private club; people often stop here with 
nursemaids and children, and, going about in 
the careless way you do, some poor little 
mite might easily come upon you and be 
scared out of her wits. I suppose you didn’t 
think of that ?’ 

*** No, sir,’ he said, ‘I didn’t.’ 

“*You should have done. You haven’t 
any claim on the place, have you? Weren't 
murdered here, or anything of that sort ?’ 

“*None, sir; but I thought as it was old 
and oak-panelled 

“«That’s mo excuse.’ I regarded him 
firmly. ‘Your coming here is a mistake,’ I 
said, in a tone of friendly superiority. I 
feigned to see if I had my matches and then 
looked up at him frankly. ‘If I were you 
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“ He had dropped his hands and stopped 
his booing, and there he stood, abashed and 
awkward, the ghost of a weak, silly, aimless 
young man. ‘I’m haunting,’ he said. 

: ‘You haven’t any business to,’ I said, in 
a quiet voice. 

“*T’m a ghost,’ he said, as if in defence. 
“*That may be, but you haven’t any 





WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE?’ I SAID.” 


I wouldn’t wait for cock-crow—I’d vanish 
right away.’ 

“He looked embarrassed. 
’ he began. 

“*T’d vanish,’ I said, driving it home. 

“¢ The fact is, sir, that—somehow — I 
can’t.’ 

“© Vou can’t?’ 


‘The fact 7s, 
sir 
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“*No, sir. There’s something I’ve for- 
gotten. I’ve been hanging about here since 
midnight last night, hiding in the cup- 
boards of the empty bedrooms and things 
like that. I’m flurried. I’ve never come 
haunting before, and it seems to put me out.’ 

“* Put you out ?’ 

“*Ves, sir. I’ve tried to do it several 
times, and it doesn’t come off. There’s some 
little thing has slipped me, and I can’t get 
back.’ 

“That, you know, rather bowled me over. 
He looked at me in such an abject way that 
for the life of me I couldn’t keep up quite 
the high, hectoring vein I had adopted. 
‘That’s queer,’ I said, and as I spoke I 
fancied I heard someone moving about down 
below. ‘Come into my room and tell me 
more about it,’ I said. ‘I didn’t, of course, 
understand this,’ and I tried to take him by 
the arm. But, of course, you might as well 


have tried to take hold of a puff of smoke! 
I had forgotten my number, I think ; anyhow, 
I remember going into several bedrooms— 
it was lucky I was the only soul in that wing 








“HE SAID HE WOULDN'T SIT DOWN ; 


—until I saw my traps. ‘Here we are,’ I 
said, and sat down in the arm-chair; ‘sit 
down and tell me all about it. It seems to 
me you have got yourself into a jolly awk- 
ward position, old chap.’ 

“Well, he said he wouldn’t sit down ; he’d 
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prefer to flit up and down the room if it was 
all the same to me. And so he did, and in 
a little while we were deep in a long and 
serious talk. And presently, you know, 
something of those whiskies and sodas 
evaporated out of me, and I began 
realize just a little what a thundering rum 
and weird business it was that I was in. 
There he was, semi-transparent—the proper 
conventional phantom, and noiseless except 
for his ghost of a voice—flitting to and fro 
in that nice, clean, chintz-hung old bedroom. 
You could see the gleam of the copper 
candlesticks through him, and the lights 
on the brass fender, and the corners of the 
framed engravings on the wall, and there he 
was telling me all about this wretched little 
life of his that had recently ended on earth. 
He hadn’t a particularly honest face, you 
know, but being transparent, of course, he 
couldn’t avoid telling the truth.” 

“Eh?” said Wish, suddenly sitting up in 
his chair. 

“What ?” said Clayton. 


“Being transparent — couldn’t avoid 
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HE'D PREFER TO FLIT UP AND DOWN THE ROOM.” 


telling the truth—I don’t see it,” said 
Wish. 

* J don’t see it,” said Clayton, with inimit 
able assurance. “ But it zs so, I can assure 
you nevertheless. I dont believe he got 


once a nail’s breadth off the Bible truth. 
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He told me how he had been killed—he 
went down into a London basement with a 
candle to look for a leakage of gas—and 
described himself as a senior English master 
in a London private school when that release 
occurred.” 

“ Poor wretch !” said I. 

“That’s what I thought, and the more he 
talked the more I thought it. There he was, 
purposeless in life and purposeless out of it. 
He talked of his father and mother and his 
schoolmaster, and all who had ever been any- 
thing to him 1n the world, meanly. He had 
been too sensitive, too nervous; none of 
them had ever valued him properly or under- 
stood him, he said. He had never had a 
real friend in the world, I think; he had 
never had a success. He had shirked games 
and failed examinations. ‘It’s like that with 
Some people,’ he said ; ‘ whenever I get into 
the examination-room or anywhere everything 
seems to go.’ Engaged to be married of 
course—to another over-sensitive person, I 
suppose—when the indiscretion with the gas 
escape ended his affairs. ‘And where are 
you now?’ I asked. ‘ Not in——?’ 

“He wasn’t clear on that point at all. 
The impression he gave me was of a sort of 


vague, intermediate state, a special reserve 
for souls too non-existent for anything so 


positive as either sin or virtue. JZ don’t 
know. He was much too egotistical and 
unobservant to give me any clear idea of the 
kind of place, kind of country, there is on 
the Other Side of Things. Wherever he was, 
he seems to have fallen in with a set of 
kindred spirits: ghosts of weak Cockney 
young men, who were on a _ footing 
of Christian namés, and among these 
there was certainly a lot of talk about ‘ going 
haunting’ and things like that. Yes—going 
haunting! They seemed to think ‘haunt- 
ing’ a tremendous adventure, and most of 
them funked it all the time. And so primed, 
you know, he had come.” 

** But really !” said Wish to the fire. 

“These are the impressions he gave me, 
anyhow,” said Clayton, modestly. ‘I may, 
of course, have been in a rather uncritical 
state, but that was the sort of background he 
gave to himself. He kept flitting up and 
down, with his thin voice going—-talking, 
talking about his wretched self, and never a 
word of clear, firm statement from first to 
last. He was thinner and sillier and more 
pointless than if he had been real and 
alive. Only then, you jknow, he would not 
have been in my bedroom here — if he had 
been alive. I should have kicked him out.” 
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“ Of course,” said Evans, “there ave poor 
mortals like that.” 

“ And there’s just as much chance of their 
having ghosts as the rest of us,” I admitted. 

‘“What gave a sort of point to him, you 
know, was the fact that he did seem within 
limits to have found himself out. The mess 
he had made of haunting had depressed him 
terribly. He had been told it would be a 
‘lark’; he had come expecting it to be a ‘lark,’ 
and here it was, nothing but another failure 
added to his record! He proclaimed himself 
an utter out-and-out failure. He said, and | 
can quite believe it, that he had never tried 
to do anything all his life that he hadn’t 
made a perfect mess of—and through all the 
wastes of eternity he never would. If he had 
had sympathy, perhaps——-_ He paused at 
that, and stood regarding me. He remarked 
that, strange as it might seem to me, nobody, 
not anyone, ever, had given him the 
amount of sympathy I was doing now. 
I could see what he wanted straight 
away, and I determined to head him off 
at once. I may be a brute, you know, 
but being the Only Real Friend, the recipient 
of the confidences of one of these egotistical 
weaklings, ghost or body, is beyond my 
physical endurance. I got up _ briskly. 
* Don’t you brood on these things too much,’ 
I said. ‘The thing you’ve got to do is to 
get out of this—get out of this sharp. You 
pull yourself together and vy.’ ‘I can’t,’ he 
said. ‘You try,’ I said, and try he did.” 

“Try!” said Sanderson. “ How ?” 

“ Passes,” said Clayton. 

“ Passes?” 

“Complicated series of gestures and 
passes with the hands. That’s how he had 
come in and that’s how he -had to get out 
again. Lord! what a business I had!” 

“ But how could any series of passes——-” 
I began. 

“My dear man,” said Clayton, turning on 
me and putting a great emphasis on certain 
words, “ you want everything clear. J don't 
know wow. All I know is that you do—that 
he did, anyhow, at least. After a fearful time, 
you know, he got his passes right and sud 
denly disappeared.” 

“Did you,” said 
“ observe the passes ?” 

“ Yes,” said Clayton, and seemed to think. 
“It was tremendously queer,” he said. 
“ There we were, I and this thin vague ghost, 
in that silent room, in this silent, empty inn, 
in this silent little Friday-night town. Not 
a sound except our voices and a faint pant 
ing he made when he swung. There was 


Sanderson, _ slowly, 
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the bedroom candle, and one candle on the 
dressing-table alight, that was all—sometimes 
one or other would flare up into a tall, lean, 
astonished flame for a space. And queer 
things happened. ‘I can’t,’ he said; ‘I shall 
never——!’ And suddenly he sat down on 
a little chair at the foot of the bed and began 
to sob and sob. Lord! what a harrowing, 
whimpering thing he seemed ! 

“* You pull yourself together,’ I said, and 
tried to pat him on the back, and, you know, 
my confounded hand went through him. 
By that time, you know, I wasn’t nearly so 
—massive as I had been on the landing. I 
got the queerness of it full. I remember 
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“You mean to 
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his finger in his pipe-bowl. 
say this ghost of yours gave away—— 
“ Did his level best to give away the whole 
confounded barrier? Yes.” 
“He didn’t,” said Wish; 
Or you’d have gone there too.” 
“That’s precisely it,” I said, finding my 
elusive idea put into words for me. 
“That is precisely it,” said Clayton, with 
thoughtful eyes upon the fire. 
For just a little while there was silence. 
“And at last he did it ?” said Sanderson. 
“ At last he did it. I had to keep him up 
to it hard, but he did it at last—rather 
suddenly. He despaired, we had a scene, 


“he couldn’t. 














of him, as it 


snatching back my hand out 
walking over 


were, with a little thrill, and 
to the dressing-table. ‘You pull yourself 
together,’ I said to him, ‘and try.’ And in 
order to encourage and help him I began to 
try as well.” 

“What!” said Sanderson, “ the passes ?” 

“Yes, the passes.” 

“ But——” I said, moved by an idea that 
eluded me for a space. 

“ This is interesting,” said Sanderson, with 





“1 GOT THE QUEERNESS OF IT FULL.’ 


and then he got up suddenly and asked me 
to go through the whole performance, slowly, 


so that he might see. ‘I believe,’ he said, 
‘if I could see I should spot what was wrong 
at once.’ And he did. ‘Z know,’ he said. 
‘What do you know?’ said I. ‘/ know,’ he 
repeated. Then he said, suddenly, ‘I can’t 
do it if you look at me—I really can’t ; it’s 
been that, partly, all along. I’m such a 
nervous fellow that you put me out.’ Well, 
we had a bit of an argument. Naturally I 
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wanted to see ; but he was as obstinate as a 
mule, and suddenly I had come over as tired 
as a dog—he tired me out. ‘All right,’ I said, 
‘J won’t look at you,’ and turned towards 
the mirror, on the wardrobe, by the bed. 
“He started off very fast. I tried to 
follow him by looking in the looking-glass, to 
see just what it was had hung. Round went 
his arms and his hands, so, and so, and so, 
and then with a rush came to the last gesture 
of all—you stand erect and open out your 
arms—and so, don’t you know, he stood. 
And then he didn’t! He didn’t! He 
wasn’t! I wheeled round from the looking- 
glass to him. There was nothing! I was 
alone, with the flaring candles and a stag- 
gering mind. What had happened? Had 


**) WAS ALONE.’ 


anything happened? Had I been dreaming ? 
And then, with an absurd note of 
finality about it, the clock upon the landing 
discovered the moment was ripe for striking 
one. So!—Ping! And I was as grave and 
sober as a judge, with all my champagne and 
whisky gone into the vast serene. Feeling 
queer, you know — confoundedly gwueer / 
Queer! Good Lord !” 
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He regarded his cigar-ash for a moment. 
“ That’s all that happened,” he said. 

“And then you went to bed?” asked 
Evans. 

“What else was there to do?” 

I looked Wish in the eye. We wanted to 
scoff, and there was something, something 
perhaps in Clayton’s voice and manner, that 
hampered our desire. 

“And about these 
Sanderson. 

“I believe I could do them now.” 

“Oh!” said Sanderson, and produced a 
pen-knife and set himself to grub the dottel 
out of the bowl of his clay. 

“Why don’t you do them now?” said 
Sanderson, shutting his pen-knife with a 
click. 

“That’s what I’m going to do,” 
said Clayton. 

“They won’t work,” said Evans. 

“Tf they do ” I suggested. 

“You know, I’d rather you 
didn’t,” said Wish, stretching out 
his legs. 

“ Why ?” asked Evans. 

“T’d rather he didn’t,” said 
Wish. 

“But he hasn’t got ’em right,” 
said Sanderson, plugging too much 
tobacco into his pipe. 

“ All the same, I’d rather he 
didn’t,” said Wish. 

We argued with Wish. He said 
that for Clayton to go through 
those gestures was like mocking a 
serious matter. “But you don’t 
believe ?” I said. Wish 
glanced at Clayton, who was 
staring into the fire, weighing 
something in his mind. “I do 
—more than half, anyhow, I do,” 
said Wish. 

“Clayton,” said I, “‘ you’re too 
good a liar for us. Most of it 
was all right. But that disappear- 
ance ... . happened to be con- 
vincing. Tell us, it’s a tale of 
cock and bull.” 

He stood up without heeding 
me, took the middle of the hearthrug, and 
faced me. For a moment he regarded his 
feet thoughtfully, and then for all the rest of 
the time his eyes were on the opposite wall, 
with an intent expression. He raised his 
two hands slowly to the level of his eyes and 
so began... . 

Now, Sanderson is a Freemason, a mem- 
ber of the lodge of the Four Kings, which 


passes?” said 
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devotes itself so ably to the study and 
elucidation of all the mysteries of Masonry 
past and present, and among the students of 
this lodge Sanderson is by no means the 
least. He followed Clayton’s motions with a 
singular interest in his reddish eye. “ That’s 
not bad,” he said, when it was done. “ You 
really do, you know, put things together, 
Clayton, in a most amazing fashion. But 
there’s one little detail out.” 

“IT know,” said Clayton. 
could tell you which.” 

“Well?” 

“ This,” said Clayton, and did a queer little 
twist and writhing and thrust of the hands. 

“Tes.” 

“That, you know, was what Ae couldn’t 
get right,” said Clayton. “But how do 
you ." , 

“Most of this business, and _ particularly 
how you invented it, I don’t understand at 
all,” said Sanderson, “ but just that phase— 
I do.” He reflected. “These happen to 
be a series of gestures—connected with a 
certain branch of esoteric Masonry—— 
Probably you know. Or else—— How?” 
He reflected still further. “I do not see I 
can do any harm in telling you just the 
proper twist. After all, if you know, you 
know ; if you don’t, you don’t.” 

“] know nothing,” said Clayton, “ except 
what the poor devil let out last night.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said Sanderson, * and 
placed his churchwarden very carefully upon 
the shelf over the fireplace. Then very 
rapidly he gesticulated with his hands. 

“So?” said Clayton, repeating. 

“So,” said Sanderson, and took his pipe 
in hand again. 

“Ah, now,” said Clayton, “I can do the 
whole thing—right.” 

He stood up before the waning fire and 
smiled at us all. But I think there was just 
a little hesitation in his smile. “If I 
begin——” he said. 

“T wouldn’t begin,” said Wish. 

“Tt’s all right!” said Evans. “ Matter is 
indestructible. You don’t think any jiggery- 
pokery of this sort is going to snatch Clayton 
into the world of shades. Not it! You 
may try, Clayton, so far as I’m concerned, 
until your arms drop off at the wrists.” 

“T don’t believe that,” said Wish, and 
stood up and put his arm on Clayton’s 
shoulder. “You've made me half believe 


“TI believe I 


in that story somehow, and I don’t want to 
see the thing done.” 
+” 


“ Goodness ! 
frightened !” 


said I, “ here’s Wish 
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“Tam,” said Wish, with real or admirably 
feigned intensity. “I believe that if he goes 
through these motions right he’ll go.” 

“He'll not do anything of the sort,” I 
cried. ‘ There’s only one way out of this 
world for men, and Clayton is thirty years 
from that. Besides . . . And such a ghost! 
Do you think ti 

Wish interrupted me by moving. He 
walked out from among our chairs and 
stopped beside the table and stood there. 
“‘ Clayton,” he said, “ you’re a fool.” 

Clayton, with a humorous light in his 
eyes, smiled back at him. “ Wish,” he said, 
“is right and all you others are wrong. I 
shall go. I shall get to the end of these 
passes, and as the last swish whistles through 
the air, Presto!—this hearthrug will be 
vacant, the room will be blank amazement, 
and a respectably dressed gentleman of 
seventeen stone will plump into the world of 
shades. I’m certain. So will you be. I 
decline to argue further. Let the thing be 
tried.” 

“ No,” said Wish, and made a step and 
ceased, and Clayton raised his hands once 
more to repeat the spirit’s passing. 

By that time, you know, we were all in a 
state of tension—largely because of the be- 
haviour of Wish. We sat all of us with our 
eyes on Clayton —I, at least, with a sort of 
tight, stiff feeling about me as though from 
the back of my skull to the middle of my 
thighs my body had been changed to steel. 
And there, with a gravity that was imper- 
turbably serene, Clayton bowed and swayed 
and waved his hands and arms before us. As 
he drew towards the end one piled up, one 
tingled in one’s teeth. The last gesture, I 
have said, was to swing the arms out wide 
open, with the face held up. And when at 
last he swung out to this closing gesture I 
ceased even tobreathe. It was ridiculous, of 
course, but you know that ghost-story feeling. 
It was after dinner, in a queer, old shadowy 
house. Would he, after all ? 

There he stood for one stupendous mo- 
ment, with his arms open and his upturned 
face, assured and bright, in the glare of 
the hanging lamp. We hung through that 
moment as if it were an age, and then 
came from all of us something that was half 
a sigh of infinite relief and half a reassuring 
“ No!” For visibly—he wasn’t going. It 
was all nonsense. He had told an idle 
story, and carried it almost to conviction, 
And then in that 
moment the face of Clayton changed. 

It changed. It changed as a lit house 
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changes when its lights are suddenly extin- 
guished. His eyes were suddenly eyes that 
are fixed, his smile was frozen on his lips, 
and he stood there still. He stood there, 
very gently swaying. 

That moment, too, was an age. And 
then, you know, chairs were scraping, things 
were falling, and we were all moving. His 
knees seemed to give, and he fell forward, 
and Evans rose and caught him in his 
arms. “* 

It stunned us all. For a minute I suppose 
no one said a coherent thing. We believed 
it, yet could not believe it. I came 
out of a muddled stupefaction to find myself 
kneeling beside him, and his vest and shirt 
were torn open, and Sanderson’s hand lay on 
me RO «2 + 

the simple fact before us could very 


Well 
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HE STOOD THERE, VERY GENTLY SWAYING.” 


well wait our convenience; there was no 
hurry for us to comprehend. It lay there 
for an hour; it lies athwart my memory, 
black and amazing still, to this day. Clayton 
had, indeed, passed into the world that lies 
so near to and so far from our own, and he 
had gone thither by the only road that mortal 
man may take. But whether he did indeed 
pass there by that poor ghost’s incantation, 
or whether he was stricken suddenly by 
apoplexy in the midst of an idle tale—as the 
coroner’s jury would have us believe—is no 
matter for my judging ; is just one of those 
inexplicable riddles that must remain un- 
solved until the final solution of all things 
shall come. All I certainly know is that, 


in the very moment, in the very instant, of 
concluding these passes he changed, and 


dead! 


staggered and fell down before us 
Se 












A Barbers University. 


By ALDER ANDERSON. 


MONG the “tales of terror” 
for which a previous genera- 
tion seems to have had a 
strange partiality was one re- 
lating how a barber in the 
Rue de la Harpe, in Paris, 
turned unwary customers into mincemeat. 
The feline reception : “ Pray be seated,” then 
—a dexterous slash with a razor, a tilting chair, 
a trap-door opening into a cellar, and an 
underground passage communicating with an 
adjoining pastrycook’s shop. The resultant 
pies were said to 
be celebrated all 
over Paris for the 
delicacy of their 
flavour. 

With the recol- 
lection of this 
story in my mind 
I might easily have 
imagined from the 
thoughtful expres- 
sion on my barber’s 
face that he was 
considering how I 
would taste in 
patties. He did 
not give me time, 
however, to for- 
mulate the idea, 
and soon showed 
me that the reason 
for his preoccu- 
pation was much 





parchments which may sometimes be seen 
adorning the consulting-rooms of young 
members of the faculty, but though, like 
them, it began with the word “ Diplome” and 
terminated with a number of illegible signa- 
tures and seals, it proved, on pcrusal, much 
less portentous than a legalized permission to 
kill. It was, in fact, a Diploma of Professor 
of Hairdressing, awarded to M. Dubois, 
Knight of the Order of St. Louis and 
member of the French Academy (of Coiffeurs). 
M. Dubois was the “patron” of the shop 
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less serious — for 
me. 

Bending down, he whispered confidentially 
in my ear, as to one of the initiated, “ This 
is the great day!” 

A few weeks previously, during the 
moments of enforced leisure which a station 
in the chair of tonsorial sacrifice involves, 
I had read, for the hundredth time perhaps, 
the gaudy advertisements on the walls setting 
forth the merits of M. Farceur’s Eau Divine 
and Mme. de la Fumisterie’s Régénérateur 
Capillaire, rival but equally efficacious pre- 
parations for making hair sprout on billiard- 
balls, when my glance fell on a more sober- 
looking placard behind glass and in a neat 
wooden frame. It much resembled those 
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and, as I can personally testify, is very 
excellent at all barbering operations. 

A few inquiries of the artiste whose scissors 
were playing fast and loose with my locks, and 
I soon learned all about the Parisian Coiffeurs’ 
University. Once a year the University gave 
a grand jfé/e de nuit, an intelligent combin- 
ation of the useful and the agreeable, various 
barbering competitions being succeeded by 
a ball and supper. As soon as Professor 
Dubois learnt that I was interested in the 
matter he gave me a cordial invitation to 
attend. And now the eventful day has 
arrived ! 

A profusion of electric lights, a deafening 





























orchestra, a crowd 
of fair women and 
brave men, knights 
of the comb and 
razor every one, 
with immaculate 
shirt-fronts, white- 
gloved fingers, and 
shinily-shod feet— 
scarcely a trace of 
Bohemianism. 
Professor Dubois 
kindly acted as my 
cicerone, pointed 
out the various 
celebrities, and pre- 
sented me to many 
of the leading 
University dons, 
his colleagues. I 
accepted half-a- 
dozen invitations 
to visit sadles de 
coiffure which, their 
respective owners 
each assured me, 
excelled in magni- 
ficence of gilding, 
marble, and look- 
ing-glass all I had 
‘ver seen. 
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A FANCIFUL ADDITION 


The conviction began to grow 


ipon me that, compared to hairdressing, no 
other profession in the world was worth a 
noment’s consideration ! 

The serious part of the evening’s proceed- 
ings consisted, as has been said, in the various 
That for ladies’ hair-dressing 


competitions. 
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attracted the 
greatest number of 
candidates. On 
each side of deal 
tables, stretching 
from end to end of 
a long room, the 
models were 
ranged, and about 
three-quarters of an 
hour was accorded 
for the trial. As 
soon as the signal 
to start was given 
there began such 
a combing and 
brushing as never 
was seen—at any 
rate by me. Every 
man worked with 
a will: curled, 
frizzled, waved, 
and tied; gave a 
pat here, a pull 
there; retired a 
few steps in order 
the better to judge 
of the effect, like 
an artist with his 
picture ; piled tier 


upon tier, and finally completed his work by 
decking the structure with feathers and tinsel. 
As the evolution in their headgear proceeded 
the ladies grew visibly more proud, and she 
who had sat down a humbly shrinking maid 
rose up completely transformed in appear- 
ance and as haughty as the affianced bride 
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of Lucifer. No wonder the fair sex have 
paid so little heed to the fulminations 
of Holy Church against the artificial dress- 
ing of hair, stigmatized time after time by 
councils of learned priests as a direct inspira- 
tion of the Fiend. 
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having expired, the competitors were instruc- 
ted to leave the room, and the doors were 
securely fastened. The judging then began 
with all the grim seriousness of a military 
inspection. Each of the judges, pencil and 

paper in hand, 





While the com- 
petition was in 
progress I 
learned some- 
thing concerning 
the profession of 
barber’s model. 
The principal 
desideratum in a 
model is what my 
obliging inform- 
ant described as 
a silky texture of 
hair growing on 
a small, well 
shaped skull. Regular features are a secondary 
consideration. A model with good hair and a 
head of the right shape may aspire to the very 
highest honours. ‘Talented young barbers 


will outbid one another for her services, and 
will gladly fay her five shillings for the 
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privilege of doing her hair. With a large, 
square head, or with hair like tow or wire, 
the most cunning arise in the world can do 
little or nothing. So large a share does a 
good model play in the success of a candi- 
date that the lucky man usually presents 
her with louis d'or in addition to the 
stipulated fee. 

By this time, the three quarters of an hour 


two 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE VICE-PRESIDENT CASTING UP THE VOTES. 
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examined the 
heads one after 
another, prodded 
them with their 
forefingers, 
looked at them 
from both front 
and back, mak- 
ing all the while 
voluminous notes 
of their impres 
sions. On the 
conclusion of this 
ceremony the 
voting com- 
menced, and the name of the competitor who 
had received the greatest number of votes 
was announced by the secretary. The doors 
were then thrown open and the lucky man 
solemnly summoned to receive his reward 

a professor’s diploma. 
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In the International contest the prize was 
awarded to a Dutchman. Last year it fell to 
an Englishman, I was told. 

I congratulated the Dutchman’s model on 
her success. “ Might I beg mademoiselle to 
be so good as to tell me her name?” “ Eel 
Dah !” she replied, graciously. ‘ Eel Dah!’ 
I repeated, somewhat puzzled. ‘Then, re 
membering I was in France, sudden light 





broke in upon me. “ You would say Hilda, 
no doubt, mademoiselle ? ” 


acquiesced with a smile, 
though I could see it 
struck her as_ rather 
comical, but she had 
learned evidently that 
any and every eccen- 
tricity of pronunciation 
is to be locked for 
from an Englishman. 
“Eel Dah” was anxious, 
however, to impress 
upon me, especially if 
her portrait were to be 
published, that she is 
a coiffeur’s model only 
in her spare moments ; 
her true profession is 
that of artists’ model 
forthe head. All 
honour, “ Eel Dah,” to 
your industry, though 
the camera and the 
flash-light have vilely 
libelled your pretty 
face, doubly worthy of 
respect when allied 
with so modest a robe 
as yours. 

In another room a 
similar competition for 
men’s hair-dressing took 
place. In this case I 
imagined I should be 
more competent to ex 
press an opinion of my 
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“EEL DAH,” OR HILDA, THE OWNER OF THE BEST- 
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DRESSED HEAD. 
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own, and I narrowly watched the judging. 
The head of one model appeared to me cer- 


tain to get the prize, a 
conclusion in which I 
was confirmed when I 
observed with what 
attention the head was 
examined by the judges, 
who pushed their fingers 
in between the neat 
little curls and cau- 
tiously turned back 
some tufts of hair, as 
if they expected to dis- 
cover springs hidden 
underneath. It 
was a most fearful 
and wonderful-looking 
work of art, and I 
would have been ready 
to plump for it without 
hesitation had my 
opinion been asked. 
There must, however, 
have been something 
grievously wrong with 
that head, though in- 
visible to the eyes of the 
profane, for not a single 
vote was cast for it. 
The first prize fell to 
a head of black hair, 
carefully parted down 
the back, the owner of 
which might have 
passed in the dusk for 
one of the aftachés of 
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the Bessarabian Legation. He appeared to 
feel the dignity of his position very keenly, 
and he certainly looked much prouder than 
poor “ Eel Dah.” The curled model, whose 
head came in last, appeared thunderstruck at 
the result. 

After work came play, and by midnight 
all the guests were dancing away as fast as 
an orchestra, anxious to get through the 
stipulated number of tunes as speedily as 
possible, could make them. 

Then followed supper, when the barbers 
proved themselves as dei: with their knives 
and forks as with their scissors. The fact of 
the matter is that “when a barber isn’t 
barbering and his scissors are at rest he’s 


much the same as any other man.” 
Daylight had almost appeared when one of 


“THE UNATTAINABLE IDEAL. 





THE COMPETITORS AND MODELS AT SUPPER. 


my new-found friends, taking me up to a row 
of dummy heads, insisted on delivering a 
homily on the merits of each, explaining how 
a low forehead and a Roman nose required 
to be set off by fewer curls than a high 
forehead with a Greek nose ; or perhaps it 
was the other way about. Which ever it was, 
however, he conveyed to me the impression 
that a successful barber must be not only as 
skilled a physiognomist as Lavater, but able 
to give points in tact toa Talleyrand. He was 
a man with a vast store of curious, if some- 
what technical, lore. “ But, see you, sir, the 
ideal does not exist !” 

It was with this Bacon-like aphorism ring- 
ing in my ears that I bade adieu to the 
Barbers’ University—a sadder and a wiser 
man. 
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AN IRISH STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


PA Mucan 
Se2. 


Totp By SEuMAsS Mac Manus. 


Author of ** Through the Turf Smoke,” ete. 


‘built their ne sts in old men’s 
beards and the turkeys chewed 
tobacco, there was a race of rich 


good poor people in Denkentias nal pe 
poor people used to have to go to the North 
of Ireland towork and earn money to support 
their families. The people they worked for 
were very bad and very cruel, and the bargain 
they always made with their servants was that 
the servant could not claim any wages at the 
end of the year if he hadn’t done everything 
that was laid before him. And because they 
offered a big penny in wages the unfortunate 
poor Connaught people used always to accept 
the terms. And then, when it would come 
near the end of the year, there would be some 
things laid before them to do that would 
either kill them altogether out and out, or 
else they would have to refuse to do it, and 
in that way lose all their wages for the year. 
Now, there was a poor man once who hired 
himself out three times with these bad people; 
and the first year he went home to his wife 
with his wages, but with the life just barely in 
him, for only that he was such a brave man 
he would never have got through it all and 
won his wages. But when poverty drove 
him to it he had to go and hire for a second 
year, and when he came home at the 


end of the second year he had his wages 
bravely with him sure enough, but his life 
barely. And his poor wife had to nurse him 
for six months to make him the same man 
again; but the third time he came home 
he was only able to stagger as far as 
his own door’s threshold, and there he fell 
down from the weakness. And he said the 
last he had got to do, and which killed him 
out and out, was to carry a big oak tree on 
his back for three miles from the wood to 
his master’s house, and he said it broke his 
heart and took his life. 

“When I die, wife,” says he, “there is 
closed up in that left fist of mine an acorn of 
that oak tree. I want you to open my fist 
when I am dead, and take that acorn and 
plant it in the garden; and I want you to 
nurse that little son of mine, Rory, that you 
have on your knee ; I want you to nurse him, 
until he is able to catch and pull up by the 
roots the tree that grows from that acorn. 
When my son is able to do that he will be 
the Son of Strength, and well fitted to go into 
the North Country and to break the hearts of 
the bad people there ; and to revenge me and 
the hundreds of our poor people that they 
have cheated and killed.” 

His poor wife promised she would do this, 
and then he died. When he was dead she 
opened his fist and took out the acorn and 
she planted it in the garden, and very soon a 


” 
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young tree sprang up out of it. And she 
nursed her little son till he was seven years 
of age, and on the day he was seven years 
old she took him out into the garden and 
gavé him a hold of the oak tree with both 
of his hands and told him to pull, and he 
pulled with all his might, but he only shook 
the tree and could not get it up. 

Then she nursed him for seven years more. 
And on the day that he was fourteen years old 
she took him out into the garden again and 
gave him a hold of the oak tree, which was 
now grown big, and told him to pull with all 
his might. And with all his might Rory did 
pull : he loosened the tree in the ground, but 
it just didn’t come with him. 

So she took Rory and she nursed him for 
seven years more. And on the day he was 
twenty-one years old she went out with him 
into the garden again, and the tree was now 
a big one, and she told Rory to take hold of 
the tree and to pull with all his might. And 
Rory took hold of the tree and he pulled 
with all his might and it came with him, and 
he swung it three times round his head and 
threw it from him over three miles. 

‘And now, Rory,” says his mother, “ you 
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are the Son of Strength, and you're surely 
fit to go into the North Country and break 
the bad people’s hearts there, and revenge 
your poor father’s death.” 

So she baked for Rory and gave him three 
cakes of hard bread and her blessing, and 
sent him off to hire in the North Country. 
And a long, long journey Rory had of it tll 
he came into the North Country; and when 
he came there he met a man who asked him 
where he was going and what he wanted. And 
Rory said he had come to look for a master. 

*That’s luck,” says the man, says he, “ for 
I was travelling looking for a boy.” 

“ What’s your terms?” says Rory. 

Says the man: “ My terms are, provided,” 
says he, “you do faithful and well all the 
work I lay afore you, yell get a pound for 
every day of the year.” 

“ Well,” says Rory, says he, “ it’s fine terms 
surely, and I agree to it” ; and home with his 
new master he went, and he got his supper 
and a soft bed. 

And early in the morning the master had 
him up and took him out to show him his 
first work, and he took him to a big barn 
where there was as much corn as thirteen 
men could thrash in thirteen weeks and gave 
Rory a flail, and he told him when he would 
have all that corn thrashed he might come 
home for his breakfast ; then he went away. 
Rory looked at the bit of a flail he gave him 
and then he swung 
it over his head and 
fired it away one- 


and-twenty miles, 
where it fell upon 
a city and swept 


off all the roofs of 
the houses and the 
heads of the people. 
Then he went out 
to the wood and 
he pulled up two 
oak trees by the 
roots and he made 
a flail out of them ; 
and he came to 
the barn and started 
to thrash, and every 
time he swung the 
flail he was knock- 
ing a bit out of 
the roof, and every 


Y time he struck, the corn and the 


- straw were flying and falling all 
over the country for ten miles on 
every side ; and the people didn’t 
know what was happening at all, 


























and they thought the end of the world must 
surely be come when it was raining corn and 
broken straws from the sky. And in a 
very short time Rory had finished the thrash- 
ing, and then there wasn’t a patch of roof to 
the barn. He started for home and he met 
his master, who asked where he was going 
and what he wanted. 

“As I thought it was too early for break 
fast,” says Rory, “I come to ask you for 
another wee job to do between now and 
then.” 











*““Didn’t I 
give you enough 
corn to thrash ?” 
says the master, 
in wonderment. 

“Qh, not at 
all,” says Rory, 
mays. he; “I 
have that done 
long ago”; and at this 
the master was fright- 
ened out and out, and 
he told Rory he had nothing else 
for him to do just now, so he 
could rest until breakfast-time. 

And then he went and he got 
the people together and he told 
them about this wonderful fellow 
that was come from Connaught, 
and that when he was beginning va 
this way there was no knowing 
what he would do, for he might 


take it into his head to kill all 
Vol, xxiii.—4§ 


THE SON OF STRENGTH. 


“HE TOOK A HOLD OF HIM 
HORNS AND GAVE HIM 
ROUND HIS HEAD.” 
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of them. So, after they had consulted for 
long, it was agreed that they should send 
him to the Wood of the Wild Bulls to bring 
home.a year-old heifer. ‘“ And if,” says they, 
“he comes back from there alive it’s more 
than we bargain for.” So the master went to 
Rory after he got his breakfast, and he 
said he wanted him to fetch home a 
year-old heifer from the Wood of the Wild 
Bulls. And Rory said he would do 
that ; so off he set, and when he came into 
the Wood of the Wild Bulls, the wild bull 
that was king of the others took a half-mile 
race at him, meaning to toss him to the stars, 
and all the other wild bulls came and stood 
around to watch the play. 

Rory said nothing, but stood quietly tll 
the wild bull came tearing into his reach and 
then he took a hold of him by the two horns, 
gave him three swings round his head, and 
began slashing at the other wild bulls with 
him ; and he slashed the life out of nineteen 
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). of them before he let 
Z him go, and when he 
laid him down then he 
was as dead as a door- 
nail and there wasn’t 
a bone in his body 
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that wasn’t in jelly. And then he picked the 
best year-old heifer he couid find and drove 
it home to his master, and when he came 
hotne with it his master was in wonderment, 
and he asked him, didn’t the 


bulls kill him at ail ? ie! 
> ° ie SR 
A nd R ory jae. 
said, “ Not at ~ 


all, but I killed 
nineteen of 
them, and the 


N 
= mel", ~ 


king of them all be = 
sides. 
And when his 
master heard this he “THE FIRST THING HE 
. SWALLOW THE Two 
went off again and oats Guan 


he called the people 
together and he consulted with them, and 
they all agreed that if they didn’t kill 
Rory, Rory would surely kill them. 

So the best way they thought to get rid 


of him now was to send him to the 
Mountain of Oak Woods with horses and 
a cart to cut down oak trees and draw 


them home. For no man had ever gone 
there before and come out of it alive; 
but the big serpent of the Oak Woods 
had devoured him and his horses and 
carts. 


A cart and two big horses Rory got. Then 
he was sent off to draw oak trees from the 
mountain, and when Rory came to the 
mountain he tied his horses to one of the 
trees and he began to cut down. Well, a 
very short time he was at this till the big 
Serpent of the Woods appeared, and he was 
crawling on ninety-nine legs and the open 
mouth of him was as wide as a mountain, but 
Rory didn’t mind one bit, only went on cutting 
the trees. Up the serpent came, and the first 


thing he did was to swallow the two horses 
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and cart at one gulp, and then he started 
towards Rory, but Rory got hold of an oak 
tree he was after cutting down, and he gave 
one jump and jumped clean on the serpent’s 

back and _ began 


a. wae whacking and 


4 thrashing him with 
i> the oak tree, and 







the big serpent was yelling and 
screeching that he could be heard 
in the eastern world. But Rory 
didn’t stop whacking and slashing 
till the serpent begged for his mercy. 

* Ye’ve swallowed my two horses and cart, 
and it’s small mercy I have for ye, for ye 
have left me without anything to draw the 
oak trees home, and now it’s you yourself 
that'll have to draw them home for me.” 

And the big serpent was only too glad to 
get off on these terms. So Rory got his 
ropes round the whole oak wood and tied it 
to the serpent’s tail, and then he started 
driving him with his oak tree; and he drove 
him till he drove him right up to his master’s 
hall door ; and everybody as he came along 
barred and bolted the doors and windows 
and went in under their beds. And when 
Rory had the oak wood safe at his master’s 
door he let the big serpent loose and gave 
him three whacks of the oak tree and sent 
him to the mountain again. 

And when the people got up courage 
enough to go out, they got together again 
and consulted what to do with Rory, for he 
would surely be the death of all of them. It 
was agreed that his master should set him to 























dig a well ninety feet deep, and when he 
would be down at the bottom of the well 
they were to throw mill-stones in on the top 
of him to hold him down whilst they should 
begin to fill up the well with clay again. 

So next day when Rory asked the master 
what he was to do this time, the master told 
him to go down to the meadow and dig a 
well ninety feet deep, because he had great 
scarcity of water. Down to the meadow 
Rory went and started digging the well, and 
they were watching him till he got to the 
bottom ninety feet down, and then they had 
three mill-stones ready, and they rolled the 
three of them on top of Rory, and a hundred 
men at the same time began with spades and 
shovels slapping in the clay as fast as ever 
they could; but in one minute more they saw 
Rory’s head with a mill-stone sitting right on 
the top of it coming up upon the clay they 
were throwing in, and then every man took 
to his heels and ran for his life, and with one 
spring Rory was up on the top again. He 
started for home with a millstone in either 
hand and one atop of his head. And when 
he reached his master, says he :— 

“T will not work any more at yon well 
if you don’t send some youngster to keep 
away the crows that are scraping the new 
clay down atop of me. 
And do you see,” says he, 
“what some good Chris- 
tian has done? He threw 
me down these three new 
hats knowing well that I 
was in need of one. That 
one there just settled right 
on the top of my head, 
and it fits me as well as if 


my measure 
was taken for 
it. Here’s two,” 
says he to the 
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master, “and I wish you’d put them away 
for me till this one is worn out.” 

And Rory whirled the two mill-stones into 
the kitchen, and after that he never went in 
or out or round about that he hadn’t one of 
the new hats on him. And the people were 
all of them very much put out now, and they 
didn’t well know what to do, and when they 
came together again and consulted some of 
them said there was no use in any more con- 
sulting, for they could not get rid of him, and 
that they might as. well get up and run off 
now that he was out of sight, and leave the 
country to him entirely ; and every man took 
to his heels and cleared out of the country. 
And when Rory came home that night all 
the country-side was deserted, and there 
wasn’t a man, woman, or child to claim land 
or strand, house or hill, and he was master 

himself of all 
. of it. 
e When he 

. got himself 

‘ gathered to- 

gether he 
started away 
for his own 
home, and 
there he got 
> his old mother 
on his back 
and carried 
her with him 
to the new 
. country-side 
that he had 
a got, and he 
° built a castle 
on it, and him- 
self and his 
mother lived 
happy and well 
ever after. 
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Curiostties.* 


(We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 





AN INTERESTING FAMILY. 

**T send the photo. of a female hedgehog with her 
four babies a day old. I put them on a board to show 
the young. The nest of leaves in which they were was 
found at the foot of a hedge on February 6th, 1901. 
The young are, of course, blind. The white spines 
are soft and very curious.”—The Rev. J. E. Somer- 
ville, Castellar, Crieff, Perthshire. 


THE OPEN-AIR CURE AT HOME, 

** Herewith I inclose photo. of the interior of a 
bedroom occupied by a person suffering from con- 
sumption who has adopted the ‘ open-air’ cure. The 
window has not been shut for the last two years, not 
even during the coldest weather; and, as can be 





seen, the ivy 
has grown in 
upon the win- 
dow-board and 
on the walls of 


the room. 
Since the adop- 
tion of this 


system the pa- 
tient has added 
more than §olb. 
to his weight.” 
Mr. Stafford 
Y. Bennett, 
** Clevelands,” 
Downend, 
Bristol. 
A PURSE 
MADE OF 
APPLE-PIPS. 
“TT send a 
photo. of a 
purse made by 
the Zulus en- 
tirely of apple- | 
pips strung 
together with a fine thread. It is a marvel of native 
workmanship, consisting of over 2,000 pips, and I 
hope it may be of use in your ‘ Curiosities.’”—Mr. 
James Pelling, 21, Temple Street, Brighton. 








SNAP-SHOTTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

** The photo. I send you was taken by myself one 
day while out hunting lions. I was armed with a 
pocket Kodak and a rifle, and the photograph shows 
the work done by the first-mentioned weapon. The 
South American lion, or puma, always seeks the 
shelter of a bush when pursued, and the one whose 
likeness I send was caught in the act of ‘ talking’ in 
that manner which so terrifies horse, guanaco, and 
ostrich. It is not sent as a work of art, but on 
account of its rarity. I believe that it is the only 
one of its kind in existence. I may remark that the 
toning was done under great difficulties, water being 
very scarce, and so full of saltpetre that it is almost 
impossible to quench one’s thirst.”— Mr. Frederick 
L. Farmer, San Julian, Costa del Sud, Argentine 
Republic. 


* Copyright, 1902, by George Newnes, Limited. 
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A DARK ROOM IN A TREE. 

‘‘ Here is a photograph of a tree which may be of 
some interest to the readers of THE STRAND. The 
tree stands about five miles from our house on the 
outskirts of Philadelphia. It is an immense oak, the 
heart of which is decayed, forming a cavity of such 
size that ten persons may sit or stand with comfort in 





it. The opening shown in the photograph is the only 
means of ingress or egress. When we discovered the 
tree we were chagrined to find that, while we had an 
unopened box of plates with us, those contained in 
the plate-holders had been exposed. We overcame 
this difficulty by first entering the cavity and then 
closing the opening 











WHERE DIvD THIS BIRD COME FROM? 

‘* Herewith a photo. of a species of crane, which on 
October 29th, 11.50 p.m., dropped, utterly exhausted, 
on the bridge of the ss. Aydaspes. A stiff north- 
easterly gale was blowing at the time, and the ship 
was in lat. 21deg. 1omin. N., long. 66deg. oomin. W., 
160 miles from Puerto Rico, the nearest land. He 
soon recovered, and has become a great pet. ‘James,’ 
as he has been named, shows a great liking for young 
rats, one of which he is depicted in the act of killing, 
preparatory to swallowing it whole. Considering the 
direction of wind, where did he come from ?”—Mr. 
C. T. Morres, third officer ss. Hydaspes. 





with our coats. We 
then reloaded our 
plate-holders with 
safety.”—Mr. Eugene 
Field, 710 N, Forty- 
Third Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
A DANGEROUS LEAP. 
**T send you a snap- 
shot taken long ago in 
America of the Stand 
Rock. This curiosity 
of Nature stands some 
70ft. from the ground, 
and is about 8ft. across. 
All tourists to Wis- 
consin are eager to per- 
form the feat which 
you see the guide 
doing, but most, on 
second thoughts, 
change their minds. 
Merely to look over 
the side is enough to 
dissuade one from 
attempting the feat.” 
—Mr. L. G. Howard, 
Collége Anglais, 
Douai (Nord), France. 
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4 MARVELLOUS SNAP.- 
SHOT. 

** This is a snap-shot taken 
of a young man who was acci- 
dentally shot while posing 
with another fellow to repre- 
senta duel. The young men 
were just getting ready to pose 
when a shot rang out and one 
of them fell with a yell to the 
ground. Th» amateur who 
snapped the picture was su 
scared that he did not know 
he had taken it till he deve- 
loped the films and discovered 
it among them. The bullet 


only caused a small flesh 
wound, with no serious re- 
sults.” —- Miss Myron A. 


Cohen, 1,111, Case Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
A LOP RABBIT. 

** The pretty little creature 
shown in my photograph is a 
lop rabbit with extremely long 
ears. His name is ‘ The 
Little Pitcher,’ and I am proud to say that he has 
won no fewer than twenty-one first and special prizes, 





though he is only ten months old.”— Miss Olive 
Graham, Edmond Castle, Carlisle. 


LOG-CHUTING. 

**The accompanying photograph represents a log 
chute operated at Klamath Hot Springs, Northern 
California, down which 
immense logs are shot 
from the mountain-top to 
the surface of the Kla- 
math River at the rate 
of about four miles a 
minute. The chute is 
2,970ft. in length, and 
its top is at an elevation 
of nearly 1,000ft., the 
descent to the river being 
made in one long, straight 
sweep. The chute is con- 
strucied of immense tim- 
bers bolted together, and 
supported on mammoth 
logs which are set firmly 


in the hillside. It is 
merely a great trough 
about roft. across and 


sft. in depth. From the 
forests in Oregon, ten 
miles back in the hills 
from the top of the chute, 
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great sections of tree-trunk;, 
some of them 6ft. in diameter 
and varying in ‘length from 
12ft. to 36ft., are transported 
by railroad and fed, one by 
one, into the chute, through 
which they gravitate with 
ever-increasing momentum to 
the surface of the river. Ordi- 
narily, the logs make the 
descent of over half a mile in 
th rty seconds, faster than the 
swiftest express tran, but an 
exceptionally large log, under 
favourable conditions, makes 
the run in from eight to ten 
seconds, or at the rate of about 
four miles per minute. The 
logs strike the waer with 
terrific force, tossing the spray 
high in the air, the illustration 
showing the beautiful effect 
thus produced. At times a 
small obstruction will cause 
a rapily-descending log to 
leap from the chute part 
way down the incline, to 
go crashing over the hillside, carrying destruction 
to everything in its path. The shown on 
either side of the chute have thus had their plunging 
careers cut short. The great friction produced 
by the rapid rush of the timbers sometimes ignites 
them, and they dash into the water almost in a blaze. 
This friction, it is thought, has been the cause of 
several fires which in the past few years have partly 
consumed the chute.”—Mr. Frank Greaves, 130, Ellis 
Street, San Francisco, California. 
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“SOLDIERS OF THE KING.’ 
** Notwithstanding the fact that these men present 
a more cr less military appearance they are not 
destined for the front. Typists will at once see that 
these ‘soldiers’ are composed of the capital ‘V,’ 
small ‘v’ (both inverted), capital ‘O,’ and the 
diagonal.”—Mr. C. H. Chandler, 10, Allison’ Road, 


Harringay, N. 


logs 
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A DISASTROUS BLAST- 
ING OPERATION. 
**A blast at a_ stone 
quarry in the neighbour- 
hood of Colwyn Bay, 
North Wales, hurled this 
stone over two hundred 
yards, and so great was its 
impetus that it continued 
its career, leapt over a 
mound and fence, striking 
the ground and tearing it 
up, finally landing in the 
stone wall shown in the 
photo., close on two hun- 
dred yards from its first 
landing-place. Crashing 
through the wall, which is 18ir. thick, the stone made 
a gap quite 1oft. wide, and its weight is estimated 
at no less than three tons.”—Mr. F. R. Eskrigge, 
13, Gladstone Road, Seaforth, Liverpool. 


CURIOSITIES. 











* LASSOING.” 

** This lucky ‘snap’ represents a South American 
farm hand or ‘ peon’ lassoing a heifer. It was taken 
on an ‘estancia’ in Uruguay, and shows the loop 
of the lasso in mid-air and ready to fall upon the 
hapless fugitive with fatal accuracy.”—Mr. C. Donald 
Macdonald, c/o Banco Britanico de la America del 
Sud, Buenos Aires. 





GLASS-BREAKING BY THE VOICE. 


‘“*T am sending you a photo. for your ‘ Curiosities’ 
f a broken tumbler which may be interesting to 
some of your readers, the breakage being caused by 
the human voice under the following circumstances. 
The glass wason the sideboard, six or seven feet 
away from the dining-table, and had been there quite 
an hour untouched. My youngest son, who is a 
student at the Royal Academy of Music, was giving 
the pitch of a certain note to his brother when a 
peculiar ring was heard, and the tumbler fell quietly 
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to pieces, as you see—not 
a sound as of breakage, but 
just a quiet parting. This 
has happened to others 
before, for I remember 
my friend the late Signor 
Foli telling me it occurred 
once with him accident- 
ally ; and I have known 
him try with the utmost 
power of his voice, with 
three or four dozen glasses 
close to“him, and all to no 
purpose—none would 
break. I may add that the 
edges are not very sharp, 
much the same as_ they 
would be if smashed with a hard substance, and there 
were no splinters or little pieces.”.—Mr. E. Bowen, 
“* Inglemount,” Inglemere Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 
A SEVEN-FOOT CUCUMBER. 

**Cucumbers are vegetables found in gardens in 
America. They usually grow to a length of gin. to 
Sin., but for some reason a cucumber in the garden of 
Mr. Maurice Ziegler, of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, 
decided to wutdo its fellows and to lengthen so rapidly 
that Mr. Ziegler says that he could almost see it grow. 
Afier it had become 2ft. in length the owner nourished 
it with plenty of fertilizer and water until it reached 
the remarkable length of 7ft. It was then cut from 
the vine and photographed with its owner. When 
placed upright the top end of the gigantic vegetable 
is nearly 2ft. above Mr. Ziegler’s head, and is actually 
longer than the vine on which it grew.”—Mr. D. A. 
Willey, Baltimore. 
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FOXGLOVE OR CANTERBURY 





BELL? 
** This extraordinary plant was grown in the garden 


of General Collingwood, ‘ Isola,’ Heathcote Road, 
It was a foxglove, but on each stem at 
blossom.” — Miss 


Road, Bos 


Boscombe. 
the top grew 
Dorothy Churchill, ‘* Isola,” 
combe, Bournemouth. 
—_—__ee, - | FIND THE 

| FACE 

|  **This snap-shot 
looked at right 
side up isa] hoto. 
of my collie ‘ Roy’; 
upside down you 


1 Canterbury bell 
Heathcote 


will see a curious 
*‘listen-to-my 
tale -of- woe’ sort 
of face. I confess 
I don’t know who 
that is, but per- 
haps it may be 
sufficiently inter 
esting for your 

















* Curiosities.’ ” - 
Miss Bell, St. 
Oram’s, Felix- 
stowe. 





THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY GRAMOPHONE. 
“*I send you a photograph of an extraordinary 
gramophone made by a gentleman eighty-eight years 
old (Mr. Samuel Roskruge, the Excise officer of this 





town for a quarter of a century). It reproduces as 
well as the most expensive machines, and is composed 
of an old box, a pill-box, and cardboard horn.” —Mr. 
Tom Williams, 16, High Street, Bideford. 


AN EGG WITH A 
MOTTO 
‘“Herewith a 
photograph of an 
egg, one of many, 
which was laid by 
one of our hens, a 
black Minorca, in 
August last. It ap- 
pears on the photo. 
exactly as it was 
laid. The weight of 
it was 4 4 oz., which 
can be judged 
from the print, as 
it is in an ordinary 
egg-cup. From the 
naturally litho- 
graphed initial ‘ P? 
on the egg, coupled 
with the 
laying record of the 
hen, we concluded 
that her motto was 
* Perseverance.’”—Mr. A. 
Cambuslang, N.B. 


season’s 














Glen, Wellshot House, 


A STRANGE MISSIVE. 

**T send you a stamped leaf sent me by a friend in 
South Africa. I think you will agree with me that 
this is quite unique coming the distance it has, and 
it may interest your readers in your ‘ Curiosity’ 
pages.”—Mr. Albert C. Hall, 40, Moorgate St., E.C. 

















* HOLMES EMPTIED FIVE BARRELS OF HIS REVOLVER INTO THE 
CREATURE’S FLANK .” 


(See page 363.) 





